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CORRESPONDENCE 


Philadelphia,  October  7th,  1858. 

Dear  Sir: 

I have  the  pleasure  to  inclose  by  order  of  the  Vestry 
of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions,  passed  at  their  stated  meeting  on  Tuesday 
last,  5th  inst. 

u Whereas,  The  two  Discourses  lately  preached  by  our  Pastor, 
upon  the  past  history  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  are  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Vestry  calculated  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
the  Parish,  as  well  as  to  exert  a beneficial  influence  upon  the 
cause  of  religion  generally,  and  are  a true  exponent  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  Church  was  founded ; Therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Vestry  do  respectfully  request  their  Rector 
to  cause  said  discourses  to  be  published,  at  their  expense,  with 
such  additional  notes  or  facts  as  may  occur  to  him  as  necessary 
or  proper ; 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Vestry  be  presented  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Stevens,  for  the  service  thus  rendered  to  his  people,  with 
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the  assurance  of  the  undiminished  confidence  and  affection  of 
the  Vestry,  and  their  readiness  in  every  way  to  promote  his  com- 
fort and  usefulness. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  furnish  the  Rec- 
tor with  a copy  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions. 

With  much  respect, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  Fisher  Leaming, 

Secretary. 

Ret.  Wm.  Bacon  Stevens,  D.D. 


PREFACE. 


When  I first  thought  of  preaching  a sermon  on 
occasion  of  the  Tenth  Anniversary  of  my  institution 
as  Rector  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  it  was  with  a de- 
sign of  condensing  into  a single  discourse  the  results 
of  my  ministry  in  this  parish.  I soon  saw  that  in 
order  to  do  this  in  a proper  manner  it  was  needful  to 
know  much  of  the  past  history  of  the  Church,  as  my 
labors  were  very  much  mortised  into  the  ministry  of 
my  predecessors.  Enlarging  my  plan,  these  two 
sermons  are  the  result ; and  they  give  a brief  sketch 
of  our  parochial  life  to  the  present  time.  The  facts 
stated  have  been  carefully  culled  from  printed  and 
manuscript  sources,  especially  from  the  records  of  the 
Vestry,  the  minutes  of  the  Berean  Society,  and  the 
oral  information  communicated  by  several  of  the 
early  members  of  the  parish.  The  life  of  a church, 
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even  though  it  spans  hut  thirty-five  years,  is  much 
more  interesting  than  the  life  of  any  one  of  its  Pas- 
tors, because  it  is  a memoir  of  many  lives,  a history 
of  many  spiritual  births  and  holy  deaths;  but  it  can 
never  be  fully  written  as  it  is,  or  as  God  sees  it : 
hence  we  can  state  only  a few  outlines  of  its  corpo- 
rate existence,  point  out  some  of  its  doings,  mark  some 
of  its  blessings,  and  leave  the  rest  to  be  told  at  that 
day  and  before  that  bar  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
shall  be  revealed. 


W.  B.  S. 


SERMON  I. 


0 Almighty  God,  who  hast  built  thy  Church  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being 
the  chief  Corner  Stone  ; grant  that,  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  all  Christians  maybe  so  joined  together  in  unity  of 
spirit,  and  in  the  bond  of  peace,  that  they  may  be  an  Holy 
Temple  acceptable  unto  thee.  And  especially,  to  this  congre- 
gation present,  give  the  abundance  of  thy  grace  ; that  with  one 
heart  they  may  desire  the  prosperity  of  thy  Holy  Apostolic 
Church,  and  with  one  mouth  may  profess  the  faith  once  deli- 
vered to  the  Saints.  Defend  them  from  the  sins  of  heresy  and 
schism  ; u let  not  the  foot  of  pride  come  nigh  to  hurt  them,  nor 
the  hand  of  the  ungodly  to  cast  them  down.”  And  grant  that 
the  course  of  this  world  may  be  so  peaceably  ordered  by  thy 
governance,  that,  thy  Church  may  joyfully  serve  thee  in  all  godly 
quietness  ; that  so  they  may  walk  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  peace, 
and  at  last  be  numbered  with  thy  Saints  in  glory  everlasting, 
through  thy  merits,  0 blessed  Jesus,  thou  gracious  Bishop  and 
Shepherd  of  our  souls,  who  art,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  one  God,  world  without  end.  Amen. 

Collect  in  the  Office  of  Institution. 


SERMON. 


il  And  they  said,  Let  us  rise  up  and  build.  So  they  strength- 
ened their  hands  for  this  good  work.” — Nehemiah  2:18. 


Ten  years  have  now  passed  since  I was  in- 
stituted Rector  of  this  Church.  It  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  a fitting  time  in  which  to  re- 
view my  ministry  among  you,  and  to  present 
such  facts  in  the  general  history  of  this  parish 
as  shall  show,  in  some  measure,  what  God 
hath  wrought  through  that  little  band  who 
said,  one  to  another,  “ Let  us  rise  up  and 
build,”  and  whose  hands  God  “ strengthened 
for  this  good  work.” 

The  limits  of  one  or  two  sermons  will  only 
permit  me  to  give  outline  facts,  and  will  not 
allow  that  minuteness  of  detail  which  the 
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materials  at  hand  would  render  both  interest- 
ing and  instructive. 

Thirty-six  years  ago,  a young  clergyman, 
compelled  by  the  threatened  loss  of  health  to 
leave  his  thriving  parish  in  North  Carolina, 
stood  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  in 
this  city,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  in 
Philadelphia.  Youthful,  but  with  a face 
“ sickbed  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought 
slender  in  form,  but  with  an  eye  kindling  with 
intelligence,  and  a voice  of  sweetest  modula- 
tion, he  surprised  and  delighted  his  audience. 
Again  and  again,  that  same  day,  did  he  stand 
before  admiring  throngs  and  deliver  sermons, 
marked  by  the  fulness  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
charms  of  a graceful  delivery.  The  people  were 
electrified.  The  earnest  rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Allen,  at  whose  solicitation 
this  young  clergyman  had  visited  Philadel- 
phia, was  delighted  with  the  impression  made 
by  the  sermons,  and  with  a few  far-seeing  and 
Christ-loving  men,  determined  to  organize  a 
new  parish,  and  place  it  under  the  charge  of 
the  eloquent  stranger.  That  eloquent  stranger 
was  Mr.  Bedell ; who,  though  originally  from 
the  North,  had  been  settled  for  several  years 
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as  the  rector  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Fayette- 
ville, North  Carolina,  but  who  had  resigned 
his  charge,  and  was  now  on  his  way  to  his 
native  State,  New  York. 

But  God  had  work  for  him  to  do  here,  and 
here  he  was  to  remain.  The  various  steps  in 
God’s  overruling  providence  which  led  to  this, 
are  thus  detailed  in  Mr.  Bedell’s  own  words : 
“ On  Monday  morning  (May  18,  1822,  the 
day  after  he  had  preached  three  times  in  St. 
Paul’s),  some  of  the  leading  members  of  that 
church  did  me  the  favor  to  call,  and  request 
that  I would  delay  my  journey  to  New  York 
for  a few  days.  To  this  proposition  assent 
was  given,  and  on  the  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day following,  the  same  gentlemen  came  with 
the  proposition  that  I would  establish  my 
residence  in  this  city  for  one  year,  they  pledg- 
ing themselves  for  my  support,  and  to  an 
effort  to  erect  a church,  of  which  I should  be 
the  pastor.  This  of  course,  I being  entirely 
disengaged,  was  considered  by  me  as  a decided 
indication  of  Providence  as  to  the  course  of 
duty,  and  the  offer  was  accepted.  During  the 
few  weeks  subsequent  to  this,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Allen,  with  the  gentlemen  already  alluded  to, 
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were  actively  engaged  in  ascertaining  whether 
it  would  he  practicable  to  build  an  additional 
church.  They  had  no  doubts  as  to  its  neces- 
sity, and  although  much  reproached  and  op- 
posed by  some,  who  were  not  capable  of  taking 
large  views  as  to  the  interests  of  the  Re- 
deemer’s kingdom,  they  determined  that  they 
would  carry  on  the  wTork.  After  many  meet- 
ings, in  which  the  blessing  of  God  was  con- 
tinually sought,  it  was  determined  to  purchase 
this  lot;  and  although  the  funds  to  which  they 
could  confidently  look,  did  not,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, amount  to  $10,000,  the  work  was  be- 
lieved to  be  agreeable  to  God,  and  in  faith  it 
was  commenced.  The  great  burden  of  respon- 
sibility rested  upon  two  gentlemen,  one  of 
whom  departed  this  life  before  the  work  was 
completed;1  the  other  lives,  and  holds  at  this 
day,  one  of  the  only  two  offices  of  honor 
which  this  church  can  give.  Delicacy  forbids 
me  to  say  more,  yet  I cannot  leave  the  subject 
without  this  remark,  that  whatever  of  public 
service  he  may  live  to  render,  this  house  will 
be  the  proudest  memorial  of  his  public  spirit, 
for  it  was  carried  on  with  the  contingency  of 
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great  personal  sacrifice.”  The  person  to  whom 
Dr.  Bedell  refers,  still  lives,1  and  still  holds 
the  office,  which  he  then  held,  of  Warden  of 
this  church.  God  has  graciously  prolonged 
his  days,  and  permitted  him  “ to  see  the  work 
of  the  Lord  prosper  in  his  hands.”  Never, 
until  the  day  of  judgment,  will  it  he  known 
how  much  good  this  venerable  and  beloved 
Warden  has  accomplished,  by  the  liberal  ad- 
vances which  he  made  towards  the  building 
of  this  church,  and  sustaining  the  ministry  of 
Dr.  Bedell.  We  can  say  of  him  as  Ezra  said 
of  Hezekiah,  “And  in  every  work  that  he 
began  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God,  and 
in  the  law,  and  in  the  commandments,  to  seek 
his  God,  he  did  it  with  all  his  heart,  and  pros- 
pered.” 

To  the  new  parish  Dr.  Bedell  wished  to 
give  the  name  “ Grace  Church,”  but  Bishop 
White  desired  it  to  be  called  “ St.  Andrew’s,” 
and  accordingly,  on  the  9th  September,  1822, 
the  corner-stone  of  St.  Andrew’s  was  laid  by 
that  venerable  Bishop,  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. The  address  on  the  occasion  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Allen,  through 
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whose  instrumentality  Dr.  Bedell  had  been 
invited  to  this  city,  and  by  whose  energy 
and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  extension 
of  Christ’s  kingdom,  this  enterprise  had  been 
fostered  and  sustained.  When  some  one  cen- 
sured this  clergyman  for  taking  such  an  inte- 
rest in  getting  up  a new  church,  and  stated  to 
him,  “If  this  work  goes  on,  you  will  injure 
yourself,  and  St.  Paul’s  will  go  down,”  Mr. 
Allen  replied,  “ I am  persuaded  that  there  is 
work  for  Mr.  Bedell  to  do  here ; and  if  my 
Redeemer’s  kingdom  is  advanced,  what  matter 
how  soon  I fall !” 

The  body  of  that  devoted  servant  of  God 
now  lies  in  the  great  charnel-house  of  the 
ocean,  but  he  lived  to  see  this  edifice  erected, 
consecrated,  and  filled  with  devout  worship- 
pers. 

While  the  church  was  being  built,  services 
were  held  by  Dr.  Bedell,  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  and  consolidating  a congregation, 
in  the  old  Masonic  Hall,  on  Chestnut  Street ; 
and  afterwards,  through  the  liberality  of  the 
vestry  of  St.  James’s  Church,  in  the  Sunday 
evenings  of  autumn  and  winter,  in  that  church. 
So  rapidly,  however,  had  the  building-corn- 
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mittee  pressed  on,  and  so  effectively  had  God 
“ strengthened  their  hands  for  this  good  work,” 
that  by  Saturday  the  31st  of  May,  1828,  the 
edifice  was  ready  for  use,  and  was  on  that  day 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God 
by  Bishop  White,  who  preached  a sermon  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion.  On  the  next  day, 
Sunday,  1st  June,  the  church  was  opened  to 
the  congregation,  and  a sermon  from  the  text 
inscribed  over  the  pulpit,  “ Holiness  becometh. 
thine  house,  0 Lord,  forever,”  was  delivered 
by  the  Rector.  It  was  to  him  a day  of  joy 
and  thanksgiving.  But  a few  days  over  a 
year  had  elapsed  since  he  came  to  this  city,  a 
stranger,  and  without  a parochial  charge;  now 
he  stood  in  the  pulpit  of  the  most  beautiful 
house  of  worship  then  erected  in  Philadelphia, 
surrounded  by  a body  of  devoted  and  ener- 
getic laymen,  and  in  the  midst  of  a congrega- 
tion which  filled  the  spacious  edifice,  and 
clustered  with  affection  around  him  as  their 
beloved  Rector. 

God  had,  indeed,  strengthened  the  hands  of 
the  projectors  of  this  good  work.  Conceived 
in  prayer,  pushed  on  in  faith,  sustained  by 
hope,  it  had  been  completed  with  thanks- 
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giving;  and  the  chorus  of  the  anthem,  which 
rolled  through  the  church  on  the  day  of  its 
consecration,  truly  reflected  the  jubilant  emo- 
tions of  the  congregation  : “ 0 give  thanks 
unto  the  Lord,  call  upon  his  name,  make 
known  his  deeds  among  the  people.  Glory  ye 
in  his  holy  name,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for- 
ever.” 

From  this  time,  St.  Andrew’s  took  its  place 
in  the  front  rank  of  city  churches,  and  soon 
outstripped  each,  in  the  number  of  its  com- 
municants, the  size  of  its  congregation,  the 
contributions  wdiich  it  made  to  benevolent 
objects,  the  extent  of  its  Sunday-schools,  and 
the  efficiency  which  marked  each  department 
of  labor  for  the  good  of  the  Church  and  for 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  How  faithfully 
and  Avith  what  results  Dr.  Bedell  labored,  we 
learn  from  the  following  extract  from  a ser- 
mon Avhich  he  delivered  on  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  his  ministry.  “ On  Sunday,  October 
5th,  1823,  the  first  communion  was  celebrated  in 
this  church.  There  were  then  present  thirty- 
four  persons,  all  of  them,  it  is  believed,  having 
been  communicants  of  some  of  the  other 
churches  of  our  city.  It  is  not  my  intention 
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to  trace  the  gradual  increase;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  on  Easter  last  (1833)  our  actual  number 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  thirty-four, 
exactly  three  hundred  more  than  when  the 
communion  was  first  administered. 

“This,  however,  does  not  give  as  favorable 
a view  as  the  case  really  requires,  for  during 
the  ten  years  which  have  passed,  changes  have 
taken  place,  by  death  and  removals,  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  one  hundred;  so  that 
there  has  been  actually  added  to  the  church 
more  than  four  hundred,  the  most  of  these  by 
a profession  of  religion  here  first  made.”  This 
was  surely  a large  increase,  and,  up  to  that 
time,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  single 
Episcopal  church  in  this  country ; and  when, 
to  this  spiritual  increase,  we  add  the  other 
manifestations  of  its  growth  and  vigor  in  its 
Sunday-schools,  which  from  the  handful  who 
first  met  in  the  vestry-room  in  September, 
1823,  rose  to  the  more  than  a thousand, 
teachers  and  scholars,  which  filled  the  church 
eighteen  years  after ; in  its  educational  efforts 
for  the  support  of  candidates  for  the  ministry ; 
in  its  missionary  organizations  for  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel,  at  home  and  abroad,  we  are 
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constrained  to  say,  “ This  is  the  Lord’s  doing, 
and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.” 

Thus  prospered  was  this  church  in  its 
minister,  and  in  its  practical  working ; and  I 
could  scarcely  present  you  a better  summary 
of  the  blessings  which  God  hath  showered  upon 
this  congregation,  than  by  enumerating  the 
heads  of  a discourse  which  Dr.  Bedell 
preached  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his 
first  standing  in  this  pulpit,  from  the  words, 
“ Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us.”  “ 1. 
The  Lord  hath  helped  us  in  the  pecuniary 
arrangements  of  this  church.  2.  In  the  in- 
crease of  its  regular  attendants.  3.  In  the 
ability  wherewith  the  Rector  has  been  able  to 
discharge  his  duties.  4.  In  the  unbroken 
harmony  always,  as  yet,  preserved  in  all  its 
departments.  5.  In  the  wonderful  success  of 
its  Sunday-school  arrangements.  6.  In  the 
number  and  character  of  its  communicants. 
7.  In  its  influence  on  the  general  interests  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  and  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion.” Under  these  heads  he  traced  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  church,  and  how 
great  things  God  had  done  for  it. 

He  was  not  long  permitted  thus  to  labor. 
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His  health  could  not  bear  the  constant  strain 
and  tension  which  the  duties,  pulpit  and  paro- 
chial, of  such  a parish  demanded  of  him.  He 
threw  his  heart  and  mind  into  the  work  as  a 
living  sacrifice,  and  the  altar  soon  smoked 
with  the  consuming  offering. 

In  1832,  an  assistant  was  provided  for  him, 
and  temporary  suspensions  of  duty  were  re- 
quired to  revive  his  prostrate  energies;  but 
these  offered  only  partial  relief.  He  was 
obliged,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  ministry, 
to  sit  during  the  delivery  of  his  sermon,  and 
often  could  only  appear  in  church  just  as  his 
services  were  required  in  the  pulpit.  Yet  he 
still  clung  to  hope,  and  still  worked  on,  with 
occasional  interruptions,  until  the  first  Sunday 
in  July,  1834,  when  he  entered  for  the  last 
time  this  pulpit,  and  preached  his  last  sermon 
as  Christ’s  ambassador  on  earth. 

Walking  solemnly  and  thoughtfully  along 
the  verge  of  the  grave,  he  felt  that  it  became 
him  ever  to  preach  with  his  own  nearness  to 
eternity  in  view.  The  sermon  which  proved 
his  last,  however1,  is  said  to  have  been  heard  as 
well  as  given  with  the  conviction  that  it  was 
a dying  testimony.  “ During  the  progress  of 
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the  services,  he  lay  on  a sofa  in  the  vestry, 
fanned  by  a friend,  and  panting  for  breath. 
He  did  not  rise  till  the  moment  arrived  for 
him  to  ascend  the  pulpit,  and  when  he  began, 
his  utterance  was  so  faint  that  it  was  difficult 
even  for  those  who  were  near  to  hear  him. 
His  text  was  Proverbs  9 : 12.  “ If  thou  be 

wise,  thou  shalt  be  wise  for  thyself;  but  if  thou 
scornest,  thou  alone  shalt  bear  it.”  Gathering 
strength  from  his  subject,  he  rose  and  rose,  till 
his  weakness  was  forgotten,  and  he  seemed  to 
stand  triumphant  above  the.  reach  of  death,  and 
speak  out  from  the  threshold  of  heaven,  a last 
warning  to  those  who  had  declined  the  calls 
of  mercy,  and  turned  away  from  Him  that 
speaketh  from  heaven,  “ If  thou  be  wise,  thou 
shalt  be  wise  for  thyself ; but  if  thou  scornest, 
thou  alone  shalt  bear  it.” 

“ But  he  had  not  passed  the  gates  of  death. 
He  sank  down  from  his  unearthly  height,  and 
unable  to  stand  even  during  the  doxology,  he 
retired  from  this  pulpit  and  from  his  people,  to 
be  there  seen  as  an  ambassador  of  the  Saviour 
to  sinners  no  more.”  He  left  Philadelphia  the 
next  day  to  make  one  more  effort  to  strengthen 
his  shattered  frame.  It  was  too  late ! Sinking 
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slowly,  but  majestically,  lustrous  with  faith 
and  hope  even  to  the  horizon,  the  sun  of  his 
life  went  down  without  a cloud,  on  the  30th 
August,  1834, 

The  church  edifice  had  been  repaired  and 
beautified  during  his  absence,  and  its  first  open- 
ing in  the  fall  was  to  receive  the  corpse  of  its 
Rector,  and  the  weeping  congregation,  which 
clustered  around  his  bier  and  bore  him  to  his 
tomb.  His  body  sleeps  beside  the  church 
which  is  the  monument  of  his  zeal  and  fidelity, 
there  to  lie  till  the  archangel’s  trump  shall  bid 
him  rise  and  ascend  to  his  crown  and  to  his 
throne. 

During  his  ministry  in  St.  Andrew’s,  five 
hundred  and  twenty  persons  were  added  to 
the  church,  two  hundred  and  seventy  of  whom 
were  confirmed  at  this  chancel.  Of  the  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  appointed  at  a meeting  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Bedell,  in  Masonic  Hall,  on  the 
20th  May,  1822,  to  take  the  necessary  mea- 
sures for  obtaining  subscriptions  for  building 
a church,  only  Cornelius  Stevenson  and  George 
Hawkins  are  with  us  now.  Of  the  first  vestry 
of  twelve,  elected  on  the  3d  March,  1823,  con- 
sisting of  Henry  Kuhl,  Dr.  J ohn  Redman  Coxe, 
James  M.  Brown,  William  Thackara,  Samuel 
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Keith,  Robert  A.  Caldcleugh,  Jonathan  Patter- 
son, John  Andrews,  Cornelius  Stevenson,  Dr. 
George  Jones,  George  Feinour,  and  Lawrence 
Brown  ; only  Dr.  Coxe,  and  Messrs.  Patterson, 
Andrews,  and  Stevenson,  are  living. 

Of  the  thirty-four  communicants  who  first 
gathered  around  this  chancel  on  the  5th  Oc- 
tober, 1823,  only  three  it  is  believed  are  now 
alive, — Louisa  Claxton,  Ann  Dolby,  and  Mrs. 
Nicholas. 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  communi- 
cants in  the  last  published  list  of  Dr.  Bedell, 
only  sixty-two  are  still  connected  with  St. 
Andrew’s. 

Thus  did  these  friends  of  the  church  arise 
and  build  and  strengthen  their  hands  for  this 
good  work,  and  thus  has  death  and  removals 
scattered  the  materials  of  this  living  temple. 
So  will  it  always  be  on  earth.  The  building 
of  the  visible  church  is  ever  rising,  but  is 
never  completed.  Course  after  course  of  living 
stones  is  laid,  but  stone  by  stone  is  removed, 
and  the  new  material  added,  scarcely  repairs 
the  gaps  in  the  wall,  and  ever  presents  an  un- 
finished state.  Only  when  God  shall  gather 
in  all  his  elect,  shall  the  fabric  rise  unimpair- 
ed, in  full  majesty,  and  only  then  shall  the 
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topstone  be  brought  forth  and  laid  by  the 
great  Master  Builder  of  the  Church,  amidst 
the  shoutings,  “ Grace,  grace  unto  it!” 

There  have  been  ministers  of  greater  intel- 
lectual breadth,  of  deeper  religious  experience, 
of  wider  comprehensiveness  of  plan,  of  more 
aggressive  zeal,  of  loftier  eloquence  than  Dr. 
Bedell,  yet  there  has  scarcely  appeared  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  a man  so  well 
proportioned  in  mind,  so  symmetrically  con- 
structed as  to  all  the  real  elements  of  a faithful 
and  successful  minister  of  Christ. 

His  mind  was  ballasted  with  sound  learning 
and  balanced  by  a true  judgment.  His  imagi- 
nation, which  had  he  cultivated  it,  would  have 
made  him  a poet,  was  used  as  a handmaid  in 
the  dispensation  of  truth.  His  cultivated 
tastes  were  all  servitors  of  the  Gospel.  His 
zeal  was  bridled  by  discretion,  and  his  elo- 
quence, for  which  he  was  so  justly  famed,  con- 
sisted not  in  the  crashing  thunder  of  sounding 
words ; not  in  the  lightning  flashes  of  a scath- 
ing invective;  not  in  the  Niagara-like  roar  of 
a rushing  tide  of  converging,  chafing,  impetu- 
ous, seething  thought ; but  in  the  clear  utter- 
ance, the  lucid  idea,  the  charming  modulation 
of  voice,  the  rhythmic  harmony  of  his  periods, 
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the  warm  life-glow  which  his  soul  imparted  to 
all  his  sentences,  the  kindling  energy  of  a holy 
passion,  the  soul-elevating  pathos  of  his  mes- 
sage, and  the  conscious  dignity  that  he  stood 
here,  not  as  a man  merely,  but  as  a minister 
of  God;  not  to  teach  the  philosophy  of  this 
world,  but  truth  from  heaven;  not  as  one  ame- 
nable to  the  creature,  but  to  the  Creator;  not  to 
please  the  fancy,  but  to  save  the  lost ; not  as  a 
hireling  for  wages  of  filthy  lucre,  but  as  one 
whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  an  overseer, 
and  for  whose  flock  he  must  watch  as  one  that 
is  to  give  account. 

When  I consider  the  state  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  at  the  time  he  began  his  ministry 
here,  the  general  apathy  which,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  had  settled  down  upon  our  commu- 
nion, the  difficulties  which  beset  his  early 
efforts,  the  labors  which  he  wras  permitted  to 
perform  by  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  and  the 
influence  which  he  exerted  not  in  this  city 
only  but  throughout  the  land,  and  not  among 
our  Church  only  but  over  other  denominations 
of  Christians,  I am  constrained  to  say,  that  to 
few  under  God  is  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  more  indebted  for  its  present  pros- 
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perity,  vigor,  and  spirituality,  than  to  Gregory 
Townsend  Bedell. 

For  one  year  after  his  death  the  church 
was  without  a rector.  The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Y.  D. 
J ohns,  who  had  been  elected  to  succeed  Dr. 
Bedell,  having  declined  the  call,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  A.  Clark,  who  was  next  invited,  was  not  insti- 
tuted rector  until  the  23d  of  September,  1835. 
As  a faithful  and  self-denying  missionary  in 
the  then  newly  opened  regions  of  Western 
New  York,  as  a laborious  and  energetic  as- 
sistant-rector of  Christ’s  Church,  New  York, 
as  the  beloved  and  eminently  successful  rector 
of  Grace  Church,  Providence,  as  the  author 
of  those  admirable  works,  “ The  Pastor’s  Tes- 
timony,” and  “The  Walk  about  Zion,”  Dr.  C. 
was  well  known  and  highly  esteemed.  The 
people  of  Providence,  among  whom  his  labors 
had  been  very  remarkably  blessed,  were  un- 
willing to  let  him  go : he  was  their  first  per- 
manently settled  pastor;  under  him  the  church 
was  thriving,  and  they  almost  rebelled  against 
his  decision  to  accept  the  call  to  St.  Andrew’s. 
There  was  much  excitement,  and  even  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  on  the  part  of  some,  but  God, 
who  ruleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  interposed 
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bj  one  of  those  inscrutable  providences,  which, 
in  its  effects,  acted  like  the  voice  of  Jesus  to 
the  troubled  lake  of  Tiberias,  for,  just  as  he 
was  entering  the  church  to  preach  his  farewell 
sermon,  a messenger  stopped  him  with  the 
information  that  his  infant  daughter  was  dead. 
The  sermon  was  of  course  postponed,  the 
gathered  congregation  dispersed,  the  acrimo- 
nious thought  and  the  dissatisfied  word  gave 
place  to  feelings  of  sympathy  for  the  suffering 
man  of  God ; and  when,  on  the  next  Sunday, 
he  delivered  the  parting  discourse,  all  bitter- 
ness, and  wrath,  and  clamor,  and  evil  speak- 
ing, and  malice,  had  been  put  away  from  the 
people.  Death  had  solemnized  their  minds, 
and  caused  them  to  feel  tenderly  towards  him 
whom  God  had  now,  for  the  fourth  time, 
bereft  of  his  children. 

His  reception  here  was  cordial.  He  entered 
upon  his  work  with  a determination  to  know 
nothing  among  his  people  but  Jesus  Christ, 
and  him  crucified  ; and  such  was  the  zeal  with 
which  he  wrought,  night  and  day,  for  the  good 
of  his  flock,  that  in  two  years  he  broke  down, 
and  was  forced,  by  the  advice  of  three  of  our 
most  reliable  physicians,  to  intermit  his  labors 
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for  a year : the  greater  part  of  which  he  spent 
in  travelling  in  the  southern  part  of  Europe. 
He  came  back  better,  but  not  well.  He  took 
up  again  his  work,  and  toiled  with  a self- 
sacrificing  earnestness,  which  soon  brought 
him  low ; yet  he  staggered  on  under  a load  of 
responsibility  and  duty,  which  he  ought  not 
to  have  borne : writing,  when  he  should  have 
been  slumbering;  working,  when  he  should 
have  been  resting ; preaching,  when  he  should 
have  been  silent;  shut  up  in  the  hot  city, 
when  he  should  have  been  climbing  his  native 
hills;  and  standing  resolutely  at  the  helm 
when,  like  his  divine  Master,  he  should  have 
been  “ asleep,  on  a pillow,  in  the  hinder  part 
of  the  ship.” 

No  system  could  long  sustain  such  efforts ; 
and  finding,  after  various  attempts,  that  he 
could  not  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office,  he 
resigned  the  rectorship  of  the  church  on  the 
28th  of  February,  1843;  and,  on  the  27th  of 
November  following,  he  heard  and  obeyed  the 
Master’s  voice,  “ Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 
He  sleeps,  like  his  predecessor,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  walls  of  St.  Andrew’s.  His 
record  is  on  high. 
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It  would  not  be  just  to  Dr.  Clark  to  place 
him  in  comparison  with  Dr.  Bedell.  Dr. 
Bedell  was  the  founder  of  the  church.  Dr. 
Clark  came  here  to  “ build  on  another  man’s 
foundation.”  Dr.  Bedell  was  the  first  pastor, 
drawing  around  him  the  virgin  affections  of 
a youthful  congregation.  Dr.  Clark  was  their 
second  rector,  and  came  hither  when  laments 
for  Dr.  Bedell,  and  tears  for  his  loss,  still  fell 
on  the  ear,  and  wet  the  cheeks  of  his  people. 
Dr.  Bedell  began  his  labors  here  in  the  vigor 
of  youth  and  health.  Dr.,  Clark  had  already 
the  seeds  of  disease,  and  was  comparatively 
feeble  and  worn. 

They  were  men  of  different  temperaments, 
different  experience,  different  styles  of  thought 
and  delivery,  and  disciplined  in  different 
schools  of  affliction. 

Here  I would  remark,  that  there  were  few 
men  who  were  made  so  often  to  drink  the  cup 
of  sorrow  as  Dr.  Clark.  A true  branch  of 
the  true  vine,  the  Dresser  of  the  vineyard  had 
pruned  him  again  and  again,  but  only  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  which  the  great  Husbandman 
desired,  to  bring  forth  more  fruit;  for  these 
repeated  family  afflictions,  where  six  of  the 
lambs  of  his  home-fold  were  transferred  from 
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his  care  to  the  arras  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
together  with  his  own  bodily  sufferings,  gave 
to  his  personal  intercourse  and  preaching 
great  solemnity  of  manner,  and  a depth  of 
personal  experience  and  spirituality,  which 
made  him  emphatically  a heart-probing  and 
soul-awakening  preacher.  Hence,  under  his 
ministry,  though  the  outward  aspect  of  St. 
Andrew’s  and  its  financial  affairs  seemed  less 
prosperous,  its  inner  spiritual  state  was  strik- 
ingly thriving.  During  his  ministry,  of  less 
than  eight  years,  and  those  years  interrupted 
by  at  least  two  years’  absence  from  his  post, 
no  less  than  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  per- 
sons were  presented  by  him  for  comfirmation ; 
and  when  we  know  the  care  which  he  took  in 
preparing  his  class  for  that  apostolic  rite,  his 
extreme  vigilance,  lest  he  should  present  un- 
worthy candidates,  and  his  ripe  religious  ex- 
perience, enabling  him  to  judge  of  Christian 
character,  we  feel  assured  that  this  was  no 
mushroom  growth,  that  it  was  the  legitimate, 
healthful  results  of  God’s  blessings  on  his 
faithful,  prayerful  labors.  God  thus  signally 
honored  him  above  the  great  majority  of  his 
brethren  in  making  him  “wise  to  win  souls.” 
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Dr.  Clark  was  a man  of  untiring  industry. 
He  was  ever  busy  about  something  connected 
with  his  work.  Idleness  found  no  harborer  in 
him;  each  hour  had  its  allotted  duty,  and  his 
relaxation  consisted  in  turning  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another,  by  which  a different  set  of 
mental  muscles  were  called  into  action,  thus 
relieving  the  tension  of  one  part  of  his  mind 
by  throwing  the  strain  upon  another.  Besides 
his  pulpit  and  parochial  duties,  which  were 
enough  and  more  than  enough  for  such  a 
feeble  man,  he  edited,  as  Dr.  Bedell  had  done 
before  him,  the  Episcopal  Recorder;  edited 
for  several  years, some  religious  annuals;  pub- 
lished many  interesting  and  valuable  volumes 
of  tracts  and  sermons,  and  also  a work  in  two 
volumes,  replete  with  keen  observation  and 
discriminating  judgment,  entitled  “Glimpses 
of  the  Old  World,”  a record  of  his  travels  in 
Europe.  His  published  works  have  all  been 
highly  popular.  His  “ Pastor’s  Testimony”  is 
invaluable  in  its  teachings  as  to  the  meaning 
and  responsibilities  connected  with  confirma- 
tion, while  his  “ Walk  about  Zion,”  by  its  en- 
lightened statements,  its  thrilling  facts,  its 
cogent  reasoning,  its  lovely  spirit,  has  done 
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more  to  recommend  our  Church  where  it  is  not 
known,  and  to  do  away  ill-founded  prejudices, 
than  any  work  of  its  kind  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. By  these,  his  works,  Dr.  Clark  “ being 
dead,  yet  speaketh.”  No  extended  memoir 
of  him  has  ever  appeared.  Yet  a truthful 
biography,  that  should  photograph  his  cha- 
racter, would  be  a valuable  contribution  to  the 
biographies  of  Churchmen.  He  was  so  re- 
tiring, so  unaffected,  so  secluded,  by  reason  of 
repeated  chastenings  from  the  world,  so  much 
a dweller  in  the  house  of  mourning,  rather 
than  in  the  house  of  feasting,  that  he  who 
would  pen  aright  the  life  of  Dr.  Clark,  must 
do  it,  not  like  a geographer,  passing  over  the 
surface  of  things,  and  pointing  out  now  a 
mountain,  now  a volcano,  now  a majestic 
river,  now  a sleeping  lake,  now  a broad  plain ; 
for  Dr.  Clark’s  character  and  life  did  not  ex- 
hibit these  diversities ; but  he  must  write  it, 
as  a geologist  writes  the  life  of  the  earth : go 
down  into  the  depths  of  his  heart,  mark  the 
upheavings  and  displacements  of  his  soul’s 
strata  by  the  throes  of  affliction,  trace  the  ore- 
veins  of  his  rich  thought,  and  observe  the 
action  and  reaction  of  counter  and  struggling 
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forces,  in  producing  those  mental  phenomena 
which  marked  his  life.  If  his  name  shines 
not  so  bright  as  some  on  earth,  it  is  not  that 
there  was  in  him  no  light,  but  because  of  the 
shadow  which  God’s  often  upraised  hand  of 
affliction  cast  upon  him  here ; but  that  shadow 
is  now  removed,  and  among  the  names  which 
shall  hereafter  shine,  not  comet-like,  wander-, 
ing  and  fearful;  not  meteor-like,  flashing  and 
explosive ; but  planet-like,  clear,  steady,  and 
serene,  because  it  reflects  the  light  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness,  will  be. the  name  of  John 
Alonzo  Clark. 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Clark,  in  February, 
1843,  Doctor,  now  Bishop,  Whitehouse,  was 
elected ; on  his  declining  the  call,  Dr.  Stone, 
then  of  Brooklyn,  was  chosen ; and  when  he 
declined,  the  Rev.  Thomas  March  Clark,  then 
rector  of  Grace  Church,  Boston,  now  Bishop 
of  Rhode  Island,  was  elected,  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  on  the  first  Sunday  in  No- 
vember, 1843.  With  that  courtesy  which 
marks  the  high-toned  gentleman  and  the  true 
Christian,  Mr.  Clark  paid  his  first  visit,  on  his 
arrival  here,  to  Dr.  Clark.  The  scene  was 
touching.  Dr.  Clark,  then  within  a few  days 
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of  his  death,  was  seated  in  his  study,  weak, 
emaciated,  scarcely  able  to  speak,  yet  with  an 
eye  undimmed  in  its  brightness  and  penetra- 
ting power;  and  the  youthful  rector,  hale, 
stout,  flushed  with  vigor,  a mental  and  phy- 
sical athlete,  ready  for  the  arena  in  which  he 
was  to  “ fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,”  stood 
before  him.  Dr.  Clark  received  him  with 
great  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  manner, 
and  Mr.  Clark  replied : “ I would,  sir,  that  I 
had  come  to  be  your  assistant  rather  than 
your  successor.”  ' 

Almost  the  first  official  act  of  the  new 
rector  was  to  stand  by  the  dying  bed  and  by 
the  open  tomb  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clark.  It  was 
a solemn  sight,  that  churchyard  scene.  Twice 
in  that  same  yard,  had  the  congregation  been 
called  to  gather  round  the  bier  on  which  lay 
the  body  of  their  rector.  Each  had  run  his 
race  well,  each  was  now  to  be  buried  beside 
the  church  of  his  affections  and  his  ministry ; 
and  as  their  eyes  turned  to  the  strong  and 
robust  man  who  now  stood  among  them,  in 
the  flush  of  youth  and  health,  they  promised 
themselves  a long  enjoyment  of  his  ministe- 
rial labors,  and  put  far  off  the  day  when  they 
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should  be  called  to  stand  by  bis  coffin  and 
hear  a stranger’s  voice  say  over  him,  “ Earth 
to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust.” 

During  the  period  when  the  church  was 
without  a rector,  it  sadly  declined,  but  no 
sooner  did  Bishop  Clark  begin  his  services 
than  the  scattered  congregation  returned,  the 
vacant  seats  were  taken,  the  revenues  of  the 
church  increased,  and  everything  conspired  to 
fill  the  hearts  of  the  people  with  hope  and  joy. 

It  does  not  become  me  to  speak  of  his  minis- 
try here ; he  yet  lives,  and  I pray  God  that  he 
may  long  live  to  bless  the  diocese  over  which 
he  presides  with  so  much  zeal  and  power,  and 
to  adorn  and  illustrate  in  his  private  life  the 
doctrine  of  God  his  Saviour;  but  this  I can  say, 
that  as  a genial  friend,  as  a warm-hearted  pas- 
tor, as  an  eloquent  preacher,  as  a popular 
clergyman,  he  had,  aye,  he  has,  few  rivals. 

During  the  three  years  and  six  months  of  his 
ministry,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  were  con- 
firmed, and  the  church  was  raised  to  its  former 
eminence  and  prosperity. 

With  almost  the  suddenness  of  a white  squall 
striking  a ship  under  full  sail,  burst  upon  his 
loving  parishioners,  the  news  that  he  was  to 
leave  them  for  Boston.  With  a full  church, 
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a united  congregation,  an  undivided  vestry, 
acceptable  as  a pastor  and  as  a preacher,  on 
the  advancing  wave  of  popularity,  and  with 
nothing  to  make  the  position  irksome  or  un- 
pleasant, why  should  he  go  ? and  strong  was 
the  opposition  which  his  determination  to  re- 
sign called  out.  But  he  read  differently  the 
providences  of  God,  and  acting  upon  the  deep, 
conscientious  convictions  of  his  heart  and 
mind,  he  placed  his  letter  of  resignation  into 
the  hands  of  the  ^estry,  and  on  the  1st  May, 
1847,  dissolved  his  connection  with  this  church, 
to  become  “ the  associate  minister  on  the  Green 
Foundation,”  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston  ; and 
St.  Andrew’s  was  again  without  a rector. 
Though  the  removal  of  Bishop  Clark  was  a 
source  of  intense  grief  to  the  parish,  yet  his 
name  and  services  are  most  affectionately  che- 
rished, and  the  minutes  of  the  vestry  and  the 
records  of  the  church  bear  ample  testimony  to 
the  power  of  his  ministry,  brief  indeed,  but 
bright. 

I shall  reserve  until  Sunday  next,  a sketch 
of  the  last  ten  years  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
and  also  postpone  to  that  time  a general  sum- 
ming up  of  its  influence,  upon  this  city  and 
this  nation.  In  the  meanwhile  I call  upon 
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you  to  adore  the  goodness  of  God,  in  putting 
it  into  the  hearts  of  the  founders  of  this  church 
to  say,  “ Let  us  arise  and  build,”  and  in  strength- 
ening their  hands  for  this  good  work ; to  praise 
Him  for  causing  it  to  be  established  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone ; to 
thank  Him  for  giving  you  such  zealous,  godly, 
and  eloquent  men  to  watch  over  you  as  your 
first  three  rectors;  in  making  you  so  to  abound 
in  liberality  and  untiring  e^ort  to  build  up  the 
kingdom  of  the  Redeemer ; in  keeping  you 
peaceful,  united,  and  fruitful  in  every  good 
work,  and  giving  you  a name  and  a praise 
throughout  the  land. 

These  blessings  are  however  of  God’s  gift, 
and  not  of  your  deservings.  He  has  made 
you  to  abound  out  of  the  riches  of  his  own  in- 
finite fulness,  and  while  you  rejoice,  let  it  be 
with  trembling,  and  let  your  jubilate  Deo  be  so 
blended  with  the  non  nobis , Domine,  that,  while 
you  “ go  your  way  into  his  gates  with  thanks- 
giving, and  into  his  courts  with  praise,”  you 
also  lift  up  your  hearts  to  God  and  say,  “ Not 
unto  us,  0 Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy 
name  give  the  praise ; for  thy  loving  mercy, 
and  for  thy  truth’s  sake.” 


SEKMON  II. 


0 God,  Holy  Ghost,  Sanctifier  of  the  faithful,  visit,  we  pray 
thee,  this  congregation  with  thy  love  and  favor  ; enlighten  their 
minds  more  and  more  with  the  light  of  the  everlasting  Gospel ; 
graft  in  their  hearts  a love  of  the  tr-uth  ; increase  in  them  true 
religion  ; nourish  them  with  all  goodness  ; and  of  thy  great 
mercy  keep  them  in  the  same,  0 blessed  Spirit,  whom  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  together,  we  worship  and  glorify  as  one  God, 
world  without  end.  Amen . 


Collect  in  Office  of  Institution . 


SERMON. 


11  Of  Zion  it  shall  be  said,  this  and  that  man  was  born  in  her, 
and  the  Highest  himself  shall  establish  her.” — Psalm  87  : 5. 


In  my  discourse  last  Sunday  morning,  I 
brought  down  the  history  of  this  parish  to 
the  period  of  my  election,  giving  you  hurried 
and  imperfect  sketches  of  the  life  and  labors 
of  my  predecessors,  Dr.  Bedell,  Dr.  Clark,  and 
Bishop  Clark. 

I purpose  this  morning  to  give  a brief  rS- 
sumS  of  my  own  ministry  among  you,  together 
with  such  other  topics  as  may  be  relevant  to 
the  place,  the  time,  and  the  occasion. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1847,  I was  unani- 
mously elected  the  Rector  of  this  church. 
I was  then  happily  settled  over  Emanuel 
Church,  Athens,  Georgia,  a church  which, 
under  God,  had  been  built  up  by  my  humble 
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instrumentality  from  its  foundation,  and  was 
also  occupying  the  important  post  of  Professor 
of  Belles  Lettres,  Oratory,  and  History,  in  the 
University  of  Georgia.  The  call  thus  ten- 
dered me  I felt  constrained  to  decline,  which 
I did  in  a letter,  dated  November  23d,  1847. 

On  the  28th  March,  1848,  the  call  was  again 
renewed,  and  a committee  waited  upon  me  in 
my  distant  home  in  Georgia,  to  solicit  its  ac- 
ceptance. In  the  letter  which  they  bore,  and 
which  was  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the 
vestry,  they  wrere  pleased  to  say,  “ In  addition 
to  the  reasons  which  we  have  already  adduced 
in  favor  of  your  coming,  we  may  here  state, 
that,  in  accordance  with  your  suggestion,  our 
church  did  set  apart  a day  for  the  special  call- 
ing upon  God  by  prayer  and  fasting ; since 
then,  we  have  used  all  our  endeavors  to  find 
a suitable  man  upon  whom  we  could  unite. 
All  our  efforts  have  been  in  vain ; the  hand  of 
Providence  still  seems  to  point  to  you,  and  our 
people  are  almost  unwilling  that  we  should 
even  think  of  any  one  else ; and,  if  we  are  un- 
successful in  our  present  effort,  we  know  not 
where  to  look,  or  upon  whom  we  should  be 
able  to  unite.  We,  therefore,  place  the  rec- 
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torship  of  our  parish  again  in  your  hands, 
under  the  deepest  conviction,  that  should  you 
find  it  to  be  your  duty  to  accept  our  call  to 
this  important  field  of  labor,  that,  with  God’s 
blessing,  you  would  be  the  instrument  of  a 
sufficient  amount  of  good  to  justify  the  pro- 
posed change.”  I have  introduced  this  quo- 
tation simply  to  show  under  what  circum- 
stances of  urgency  and  solemnity  this  third 
Committee  of  the  Yestry  visited  Georgia. 

To  their  communication  it  was  felt,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  that  but  one  answer  could 
be  given.  The  call  seemed  to  be  of  God,  and 
as  such  it  was  obeyed.  I began  my  duties  here 
on  the  1st  August,  1848,  and  was  formally 
instituted  into  the  rectorship  on  the  first  Sun- 
day of  September  following,  by  Bishop  Potter, 
Mr.  (now  Bishop)  Clark  preaching  my  insti- 
tution sermon.  I was  received,  as  all  your 
rectors  have  been  received,  with  loving  hearts 
and  outstretched  hands.  The  congregation  had 
indeed  been  somewhat  thinned  off  during  the 
fifteen  months  in  which  they  had  been  as 
sheep  having  no  shepherd,  and  much  was  to 
be  done  to  bring  things  back  to  a vigorous 
and  healthful  condition. 

4* 
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Ten  years  have  now  passed  since  I came 
among  you,  and  what  do  I now  see  ? My 
humble  efforts,  generously  seconded  by  the 
vestry  and  congregation,  have  been  blessed 
of  God.  The  financial  condition  of  the  parish 
is  better  than  at  any  period  since  the  erection 
of  the  church.  The  large  debt  of  over  twenty- 
one  thousand  dollars,  which  I found  upon  the 
building  when  I came  here,  together  with  an 
additional  expenditure  of  about  nine  thousand 
dollars  for  recent  repairs,  has  been  paid  off. 

The  number  of  bona  fide  communicants  is 
larger  than  at  any  previous  time.  I have  bap- 
tized eighty-one  adults,  presented  two  hundred 
and  forty  candidates  for  confirmation,  and  four 
hundred  and  thirty  persons  have  been  added 
during  my  ministry,  to  the  church.  Thirteen 
young  men  of  this  parish  have  been  ordained 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry ; two  of  our  female 
teachers  have  gone  forth  as  missionaries  to 
the  heathen.  The  Chinese  youth,  whom  I 
baptized  some  time  since,  and  who  has  deve- 
loped a singularly  interesting  Christian  cha- 
racter blended  with  great  intellectual  ability, 
has  been  examined  and  approved  by  the 
Bishop  of  China,  and  is  about  to  proceed 
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to  the  mission  at  Shanghai  as  a candidate  for 
orders  in  that  now  open  empire;  and  three 
other  members  of  this  church  are  now  candi- 
dates for  holy  orders.  Our  Sunday-school  ope- 
rations have  been  expanded  by  the  starting  of 
a new  mission  school;  and  unity  and  harmony 
pervade  the  church,  the  vestry,  and  the  con- 
gregation. 

I make  this  statement  not  boastingly,  but 
gratefully ; for  when  I look  at  what  I ought 
to  have  done,  and  what  I might  have  done 
had  I been  as  faithful  as  it  was  my  duty  to 
be,  and  compare  it  with  what  has  been  effect- 
ed, I am  humbled  in  view  of  my  remissness, 
and  would  rather  take  to  myself  shame  and 
confusion  of  face  than  glory  in  my  imperfect 
labors. 

The  generous  proffers  of  friendship  made  to 
me  when  I first  came  here,  have  been  fully 
met.  My  relations  to  the  vestry  have  not 
had  a single  shock  or  check,  and  while  I have 
had,  since  I have  been  your  rector,  no  less 
than  twenty-two  calls  and  overtures  to  labor 
in  other  fields,  in  thirteen  different  States,  yet 
I have  thus  far  steadily  refused  each,  and 
though  I dare  not  say,  as  Ruth  to  Naomi, 
“ The  Lord  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,  if  aught 
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but  death  shall  part  thee  and  me,”  yet  I can 
say,  that  nought  but  the  voice  of  God,  speak- 
ing through  providences  with  almost  the  pe- 
remptoriness of  death,  shall  break  the  ties 
which  now  bind  us  so  lovingty  together. 

In  summing  up,  on  this  occasion,  the  influ- 
ence which  this  parish  has  exerted  during  the 
thirty-five  years  of  its  existence,  we  must  re- 
member, that,  compared  with  many  others,  it 
is  still  young,  and  that  much  of  its  fruit  is 
necessarily  yet  in  the  bud  ; yet,  even  with 
these  disadvantages,  we  rejoice  that  God  has 
so  highly  honored  this  church  as  its  present 
position  and  influence  declare. 

To  make  this  more  apparent,  I shall  endea- 
vor to  group  under  several  heads  the  work- 
ings and  results  of  labors  in  this  parish,  as 
the  best  exponent  of  its  multifarious  and  suc- 
cessful efforts. 

First.  Let  us  mark  the  influence  of  St.  An- 
drew’s, through  the  example  and  labors  of  its 
former  rectors. 

Dr.  Bedell  began  his  ministry  in  this  city, 
at  a time  when  the  Church,  though  not  actu- 
ally depressed,  was  yet  languid  in  spiritual 
life,  and  with  but  little  aggressive  energy. 
Within  the  city  and  liberties  of  Philadel- 
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phia,  as  now  incorporated,  there  were  but 
nine  Episcopal  churches  in  connection  with 
the  Convention,  Christ’s  Church,  St.  Peter’s, 
St.  Paul’s,  St.  James’s,  St.  John’s,  N.  L.,  Trinity, 
Southwark,  St.  Luke’s,  Germantown,  Trinity, 
Oxford  Township,  All  Saints,  Lower  Dublin. 
Three  of  these  were  small  and  feeble  churches. 
Now  there  are  fifty-six  churches  within  the 
same  limits. 

It  is  not  pressing  a claim  too  far  to  say, 
that  much  of  the  life  and  vigor  which  has  so 
eminently  marked  the  progress  of  the  Church 
in  this  city,  is  due,  in  a great  measure,  to  the 
zeal  and  efforts  of  Dr.  Bedell  and  Dr.  Clark, 
through  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  money 
and  services  of  the  laity  of  this  parish. 

Dr.  Bedell  inaugurated  a new  state  of 
things  here,  in  reference  to  the  style  and  cha- 
racter of  pulpit  exercises,  in  the  evangelical 
tone  and  boldness  of  his  sermons,  in  the  zeal 
with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the  great 
schemes  of  Christian  benevolence,  in  the  energy 
which  led  him  to  be  ever  planning  new  means 
of  doing  good,  in  the  method  in  which  he 
pressed  on  and  made  prominent  Sunday-schools 
and  Bible  classes,  in  the  ardor  with  which  he 
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made  the  press  subserve  his  Master’s  work,  in 
the  care  which  he  exercised  in  preparing  can- 
didates for  confirmation,  and  in  instructing 
with  a deeper  spiritual  teaching  than  usual, 
those  who  united  themselves  to  the  Church  of 
Christ.  These  things  told  with  a wonderful 
effect  not  only  here,  but  abroad ; the  timid 
were  encouraged  by  his  example  ; the  waver- 
ing were  made  firm  ; his  example  was  copied  ; 
his  labors  were  repeated  by  others,  and  in 
nearly  every  instance,  with  signal  blessing. 
Dr.  Clark  carried  on  the  system  of  his  prede- 
cessor. His  faithful  spiritual  sermons,  his  edi- 
torial efforts,  his  instructive  and  valuable  vo- 
lumes, his  private  and  personal  labors,  were 
directed  to  the  same  great  end ; and  probably 
no  one  church  has  been  the  centre  of  such 
widespread  and  blessed  influences  as  was  St. 
Andrew’s,  under  the  rectorship  of  its  now 
sainted  dead. 

The  ministry  of  Bishop  Clark,  though  brief, 
was  yet  vigorous  and  healthful,  upholding  the 
evangelical  character  of  the  church,  and  build- 
ing it  up  in  numbers  and  influence,  so  that  it 
still  continued  one  of  the  leading  churches  of 
the  diocese. 
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What  it  is  now,  your  own  eyes  can  see  and 
your  own  knowledge  declare. 

Secondly.  Let  us  mark  the  influence  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  in  the  contributions  which  it  has 
made  to  the  ranks  of  the  ministry. 

During  the  thirty-five  years  of  its  existence, 
forty-four  clergymen  have  gone  out  from  this 
congregation,  twenty-seven  of  whom  were  con- 
firmed in  this  church,  and  there  are  now  three 
of  our  young  men  who  are  candidates  for 
orders.  Many  of  these  clergymen  have  be- 
come eminent  and  successful ; among  them 
are  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bedell,  New  York,  Rev.  B. 
Claxton,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson,  Kingston 
Goddard,  and  others,  and  the  Missionary  E.  J. 
P.  Messenger.  Some  have  entered  into  their 
rest,  but  most  of  them  are  still  faithful  la- 
borers, whom  God  has  honored  as  his  true 
ambassadors.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  good  which  these  ministers  have 
accomplished,  the  churches  which  they  have 
built,  the  Sunday-schools  which  they  have  es- 
tablished, and  the  souls  they  have  guided  to 
the  Saviour.  Each  church  established  by 
them  has  become  a Bethesda  to  hundreds  of 
souls,  and  the  Sunday-schools  have  brought 
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under  their  influence  thousands  of  pupils  and 
teachers.  The  aggregate  time  which  these 
brethren  have  spent  in  the  ministry  has  been 
over  five  hundred  years,  i.  e.,  this  church  has 
furnished  five  hundred  years’  ministration  of 
Divine  truth  to  a lost  world ! If  we  take  the 
low  average  that  but  ten  souls  have  been  con- 
verted to  God  each  year  of  such  ministry, 
we  have,  even  at  this  low  estimate,  five  thou- 
sand immortal  souls  born  anew  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  outside  of  these  church  walls,  through 
influences  emanating  from  within  the  congre- 
gation of  St.  Andrew’s.  Truly,  this  has  been 
a well-spring  of  life,  sending  out  streams  which 
have  made  glad  the  City  of  our  God. 

Thirdly.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  great 
things  which  God  has  done  for  us,  through  our 
Sunday-schools. 

The  first  Sunday-school  was  begun  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  September,  1823.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  records  of  the 
schools  at  that  time. 

“ This  being  the  first  day  of  the  school,  the 
male  and  female  schools  met  in  the  vestry- 
room  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  when  prayer 
was  made  by  the  rector,  after  which  the  male 
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school  adjourned  to  the  church,  and  the  fe- 
male school  commenced  its  duties  in  the  yes- 
try-room.”  “ Teachers,  male  five,  female  four- 
teen. Pupils,  male  thirty-three,  female  fifty- 
six.  Male  teachers,  Asheton  Claxton,  John 
McCall,  Joseph  Davidson,  William  V.  Bowers, 
and  Hugh  De  Haven.”  The  names  of  the 
female  teachers,  much  to  my  regret,  are  not 
given.  Miss  Phoebe  W.  Thurston  was  the  first 
directress,  in  which  position  she  continued  to 
labor  with  eminent  ability  and  fitness  for  the 
post,  until  she  removed  to  New  York,  several 
years  after. 

The  schools  gradually  increased,  until,  in 
1831,  there  were  fifty-nine  teachers,  and  one 
thousand  and  one  scholars,  directly  connected 
with  the  church,  besides  four  hundred  other 
children  taught  in  the  suburbs,  from  Commis- 
sioners’ Hall,  Southwark,  to  the  House  of  Be- 
fuge,  by  forty  teachers,  who  were  members  of 
this  church  ; so  that  St.  Andrew’s  then  fur- 
nished a corps  of  ninety-nine  teachers,  and 
gathered  to  its  instruction  over  fourteen  hun- 
dred children.  In  looking  over  the  early 
minutes  of  the  Berean  Society,  under  whose 
charge  the  Sunday-schools  then  were,  we  find 
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many  interesting  records.  Thus,  under  date 
of  October  12,  1823,  is  the  following  minute : 
“ The  Rev.  Mr.  Bedell  this  morning  brought 
his  son  (G.  Thurston  Bedell)  to  be  entered 
as  a scholar.  May  this  example  lead  others, 
who  have  heretofore  felt  themselves  above 
sending  their  children  to  the  Sunday-school 
to  go  and  do  likewise.” 

Under  date  of  January  30,  1825,  it  is  re- 
corded : “ Mr.  Hare  (George  Emlen  Hare) 
visited  our  school,  and  bade  us  farewell ; he 
is  about  departing  for  Yale  College,  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry.” 

March  30,  1828  : “We  were,  this  afternoon, 
called  upon  to  take  leave  of  one  of  our  youth- 
ful charge,  George  P.  Hopkins,  one  of  the  scho- 
lars of  the  first  class,  who  is  about  leaving  the* 
city  for  Pittsburg,  to  be  educated  by  his  cousin, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hopkins  (now  Bishop  Hopkins, 
of  Vermont).  He  has  now  passed  from  under 
our  care,  and  although  he  has  not  manifested 
that  he  knows  anything  experimentally  of  the 
Lord  J esus  Christ,  yet  we  would  cherish  the 
hope,  that  labor  has  not  been  bestowed  on  him 
in  vain.  After  an  address  to  him  and  the 
school,  by  the  superintendent  (the  Rev.  Wm. 
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C.  Russell),  he  was  committed  to  God  by 
prayer ; he  then  bid  farewell  to  his  teacher 
and  his  class.  The  labor  bestowed  on  this 
youth  was  not  in  vain  ; he  is  now  a faithful 
and  self-denying  minister  of  our  Church.” 

September  17,  1837  : “Took  leave  of  Bro- 
ther Franklin  (Rev.  Thomas  L.  Franklin), 
who  has  been  with  us  for  some  time  as  a 
teacher.  He  has  been  a faithful  and  efficient 
coadjutor,  and  we  part  with  him  with  great 
regret.  He  removes  to  Hartford,  to  pursue 
his  studies  preparatory  to  entering  into  the 
ministry.” 

September  24,  1837  : “ Brother  Bedell 

(Rev.  G.  Thurston  Bedell)  left  us  this  after- 
noon. He  leaves  for  the  Seminary,  at  Alex- 
andria, to-morrow.  This  brother  has  been  a 
devoted  teacher,  and  we  cannot  express  the 
deep  interest  Ave  feel  in  his  welfare.  He  pos- 
sesses much  of  the  lovely  spirit  which  shone 
so  brightly  in  his  lamented  father.  May  God 
prosper  and  bless  him  abundantly.” 

From  this  time,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase 
of  churches,  and  the  absorption  of  some  of  the 
schools  and  many  of  the  pupils  into  new 
parishes,  the  size  of  the  Sunday-school  gra- 
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dually  declined,  so  that  Dr.  Bedell  reported 
to  the  Convention  of  1834,  but  fifty-seven 
teachers  and  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
scholars.  Ten  years  after,  when  the  Rev.  T. 
M.  Clark  made  his  first  Report,  the  teachers 
were  forty-seven ; pupils,  four  hundred  and 
eighty-eight.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  large  numbers  gathered,  when  there  were 
but  six  Episcopal  churches  in  the  city,  could 
be  kept  up  when  nineteen  parishes  occupy  the 
same  ground.  In  my  last  returns  to  Conven- 
tion, I reported  sixty-two  teachers  and  six 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  pupils,  being  the 
largest  number  under  Sunday-school  instruc- 
tion connected  with  any  parish  in  the  diocese. 

The  present  Sunday-school  organization  of 
St.  Andrews  is  as  follows  : one  male  Bible 
class ; one  female  Bible  class ; one  white 
male  school ; one  white  female  school ; one 
white  infant  school ; one  colored  male  and 
female  school ; one  colored  infant  school,  and 
one  mission  school,  of  both  sexes.  The  co- 
lored schools  occupy  rooms  in  Eleventh  Street, 
and  are  conducted  by  their  efficient  superin- 
tendent, with  exemplary  energy  and  useful- 
ness. The  mission  school  is  about  to  build 
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a chapel,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
thriving  offshoots  of  St.  Andrew’s. 

How  much  the  cause  of  Sunday-schools  in 
general  has  been  indebted  to  St.  Andrew’s, 
may  be  learned  from  the  interesting  fact,  that 
the  now  widespread  and  valuable  system  of 
having  anniversaries  of  the  schools,  in  the 
churches,  with  addresses,  singing  by  the  pupils, 
and  devotional  services,  originated  here ; that 
the  idea  of  a children’s  church,  which,  under 
judicious  management,  may  be  made  produc- 
tive of  good,  was  first  begun  here  ; that  the 
first  infant  school  in  the  United  States  was 
established  here,  viz. : on  the  20th  September, 
1827,  consisting  of  forty  boys,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Asheton  Claxton ; that  the  plan  of  in- 
teresting Sunday-school  scholars  in  foreign 
missions,  and  gathering  collections  from  them 
at  stated  times,  as  also,  the  delivering  to  them 
missionary  addresses,  began  here ; and  that  the 
first  instance  of  a Sunday-school  employing 
missionaries  on  its  own  behalf,  is  found  in  the 
records  of  our  Sunday-school,  or  Berean  So- 
ciety, the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Cole,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Osgood,  the  Rev.  George  Mintzer,  and  the  Rev. 
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Charles  H.  Alden,  being  severally  engaged  in 
this  duty. 

The  amount  of  good  accomplished  by  the 
Sunday-schools  of  this  church,  can  never  be 
told  on  earth.  On  the  register  of  the  white 
female  school,  are  found  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty  names ; on  the  white  male 
school,  over  two  thousand ; an  equal  number 
have  been  registered  in  the  several  colored 
schools;  nearly  three  thousand  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  various  Bible  classes,  infant 
and  mission  schools ; so  that  over  ten  thousand 
children  and  youth  have  been  brought,  through 
the  agency  of  this  church,  under  Sunday-school 
training.  From  the  scholars  of  St.  Andrew’s 
schools,  have  gone  out  seventeen  clergymen, 
while  the  corps  of  male  and  female  teachers 
has  furnished  twenty-nine  ordained  ministers, 
two  female  missionaries,  and  seventeen  minis- 
ters’ wives. 

As  early  as  1833,  Dr.  Bedell  counted  up 
seventy-five  teachers  who  traced  their  first 
religious  impressions,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  the  Sunday-school ; and  before  Mr. 
John  W.  Claxton’s  death,  who  was  the  faith- 
ful and  enlightened  teacher  of  the  male  Bible 
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class,  he  could  enumerate  over  one  hundred 
young  men  from  his  class,  who  had  united 
themselves  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  moral  statistics  of  these  schools,  could 
they  be  gotten  at,  would  be  peculiarly  inte- 
resting. The  number  of  conversions,  the 
number  who  have  become  teachers  and  super- 
intendents in  other  schools,  the  number  of 
families  thereby  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  Gospel,  the  number  of  schools  which 
have  originated  here,  would  all  show  the  vast 
good  which  this  instrumentality  has  accom- 
plished in  the  name  of  Christ;  but  the  whole 
amount  of  good  accomplished  will  be  known 
only  when  “ the  books  shall  be  opened,”  and 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed. 

Look  at  the  influence  which  this  church  has 
exerted  through  its  members.  Fifteen  hundred 
and  fifty-one  persons  have  been  enrolled  as  com- 
municants of  this  church;  of  which  number, 
four  hundred  and  thirty  have  been  added 
during  my  ministry.  How  much  good  has 
been  accomplished  by  these  fifteen  hundred 
communicants,  over  forty  of  whom  have  been 
ministers  of  Christ,  hundreds  of  whom  have 
been  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  hundreds 
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more  parents  and  heads  of  families,  no  human 
arithmetic  can  compute.  Many  of  these  com- 
municants have  been  scattered  by  removals 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
from  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic,  across  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  even  to  Cali- 
fornia. I know  that,  in  a multitude  of  in- 
stances, they  have  proved  blessings  to  the 
various  communities  in  which  their  lot  has 
been  cast ; they  have  gathered  Sunday- 
schools,  or  infused  new  life  into  half-expiring 
organizations ; they  have  founded  churches, 
or  resuscitated  decaying  ones ; they  have  let 
their  light  shine  in  the  workings  of  a prac- 
tical Christianity,  and  blended  themselves 
with  many  of  the  great  religious  movements 
of  the  age.  In  looking  over  the  list  of  depu- 
ties to  the  last  Diocesan  Convention,  I find 
no  less  than  fourteen  churches  represented, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  laymen  who  once 
belonged  to  St.  Andrew’s  Church. 

St.  Luke’s,  Grace,  Emanuel  Kensington, 
the  Church  of  the  Mediator,  the  Church  of 
the  Crucifixion,  Christ  Church  Germantown, 
St.  Paul’s  Chestnut  Hill,  Church  of  our 
» Saviour  West  Philadelphia,  Zion  Church 
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Tuscarora,  and  the  new  Parish  of  the  Holy- 
Trinity,  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  St. 
Andrew’s  for  their  most  energetic  projectors, 
vestrymen,  and  supporters.  Thus,  St.  An- 
drew’s, like  the  banyan  tree,  which 

, “ In  Malabar  or  Deccan,  spreads  her  arms, 

Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a pillared  shade, 

High  overarched,  and  echoing  walks  between.” 

Milton. 

has  stretched  out  its  boughs,  and  striking 
them  into  the  earth,  has  become  a Mother 
Church,  repeating  herself  in  new  phases,  and 
with  new  vigor,  in  the  various  rooted  twigs 
which  now  grow  in  such  umbrageous  beauty 
about  “ the  mother  tree.” 

Again,  look  at  the  influence  of  St.  Andrew’s 
through  its  societies  and  benefactions. 

At  an  early  period  of  this  church,  several 
societies  were  established,  and  plans  adopted, 
for  the  purpose  of  concerting  measures,  and 
concentrating  the  efforts  of  the  people  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord.  The  various  objects  of 
Christian  benevolence  were  kept  prominently 
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before  the  congregation,  and  their  contribu- 
tions flowed  freely  in  the  indicated  channels, 
so  that  in  1884,  when  Dr.  Bedell  made  his 
last  report  to  Convention,  there  was  given  by 
this  church,  for  religious  purposes,  nearly  $1000 
more  than  was  contributed  by  any  other  parish 
in  the  diocese.  This  pre-eminence  St.  An- 
drew’s has  generally  maintained.  During  the 
last  ten  years,  I have  reported  to  Convention 
$78,877,  as  given  by  this  parish,  for  chari- 
table and  missionary  purposes.  This  sum 
does  not  include  $30,000  raised  for  church 
debt  or  repairs,  nor  any  expenses  for  sustain- 
ing the  ministry,  or  worship  of  the  parish, 
but  simply  that  which  has  been  given  for  re- 
ligious and  benevolent  purposes. 

In  addition  to  this,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  one  member  of  this  parish  has  pre- 
sented to  the  diocese  a spacious  building  and 
valuable  lot  of  land,  worth,  at  the  least, 
$35,000,  for  a church  hospital;  an  institution 
which  is  now  in  vigorous  and  useful  operation. 
Another  member  made  a dying  gift,  through 
her  children,  of  $25,000,  for  the  establishing 
of  a new  missionary  station  in  Africa ; and  of 
over  $5000  for  the  distribution  of  the  Scrip- 
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tures  in  South  America.  Another  has  given 
$4000  towards  building  the  new  library  at  the 
Theological  Seminary.  Another  has  given 
$50,000  to  the  Sunday-school  Union,  $5000 
towards  Mission  schools  in  Bassa  Cove,  and 
$5000  to  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Vir- 
ginia. Another,  $4000  to  Zion  Church,  Tus- 
carora,  making  over  $133,000 ; which,  added 
to  the  $78,877  reported  to  Convention,  shows 
a sum  of  over  $211,000  raised  in  this  church 
in  ten  years,  for  the  support  of  benevolent  and 
missionary  institutions ; or  $240,000,  including 
church  debt  and  repairs.  Gratifying  as  this 
is,  when  compared  with  what  is  done  by  other 
parishes  of  equal  or  greater  pecuniary  ability, 
it  is  still  lamentably  below  both  our  duty  and 
our  privilege,  for  the  amount  reported  to  Con- 
vention gives  an  average  of  less  than  fifteen 
dollars  per  year  to  each  communicant,  or 
twenty -nine  cents  a week,  or  four  cents  a day 
for  Christ.  So  that  when  we  look  at  what  we 
give,  not  in  the  world’s  selfish  twilight,  but  in 
Christ’s  self-sacrificing  spirit,  it  really  seems  a 
small  sum,  to  give  but  four  cents  a day  for  the 
extension  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  by  those  who 
profess  to  love  that  kingdom,  and  daily  pray 
“ Thy  kingdom  come.” 
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The  experience  of  this  church  has  proved 
that  “ the  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat,”  and 
that  “ he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also 
himself.”  Our  benefactions  have  been  more 
than  returned  into  our  own  bosom,  in  the 
healthful  and  vigorous  piety  of  our  communi- 
cants, and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
congregation. 

I have  thus  briefly  told  you  the  outward 
and  visible  results  of  my  ten  years’  ministry 
among  you.  Years,  to  me,  of  care,  anxiety, 
and  toil ; and  yet  I can  truly  say,  the  ten  hap- 
piest years  of  my  life.  It  has  been  pleasant 
to  labor  here ; and  though  no  one  can  feel  as 
keenly  as  I do  how  much  I have  left  undone, 
both  in  my  pulpit  and  parochial  duties,  yet  I 
am  confident  that  did  you  know  the  manifold 
duties,  calls,  and  interruptions  which  fritter 
away  the  time  of  your  rector,  and  tend  to 
waste  his  energies,  you  would  view  more 
leniently  his  deficiencies,  and  give  him  your 
sympathy  where,  perhaps,  you  are  now  dis- 
posed to  give  him  censure.  The  rector  of  a 
large  city  parish  cannot  shut  himself  up 
within  his  congregation,  and  restrict  his  labors 
to  the  people  who  support  him.  He  is  a 
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public  man.  He  is  a minister  of  Christ  for 
all  men.  Hence  his  influence  is  required  in 
carrying  on  the  various  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  the  day,  and  his  time  is  demanded  for 
these  societies.  Your  rector  is  connected,  as 
president,  vice-president,  or  manager,  with 
ten  distinct  religious  associations,  each  of 
which  have  demands  on  his  time  and  labor, 
because  they  are  part  of  the  Redeemer’s  in- 
strumentality for  the  conversion  of  the  world. 
In  addition  to  this,  you  well  know  how  our 
city  parishes  are  visited  by  clergymen  and 
others  from  a distance,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  to  build  churches,  parsonages, 
schools.  These  clergymen  must  be  received, 
conferred  with,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  helped 
on  in  their  work  of  toil  and  self-denial ; yet 
when  these  calls  average  over  two  a week,  as 
they  do  with  me,  you  can  see  another  source 
of  interruption.  And  yet  is  not  this  working 
for  Christ  ? If  a kind  word,  a friendly  note, 
a helping  hand,  will  cheer  a brother’s  heart 
who  is  toiling  in  the  waste  places  and  wilder- 
nesses of  our  Lord,  and  enable  him  to  get  the 
means  of  freeing  his  parish  from  debt,  putting 
up  a church  or  school-house,  building  a»par- 
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sonage,  and  planting  the  Gospel  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  where  it  was  before  unknown,  am 
I not  legitimately  engaged  in  my  Master’s 
work,  though  the  fruits  of  it  do  not  appear  in 
your  pulpit  or  on  your  parish  records? 

The  rector  of  a large  city  parish,  as  occupy- 
ing a position  which  enables  him  to  take  a wide 
survey  of  the  Church,  is  continually  visited  or 
written  to,  by  clergyman  without  parishes,  or 
parishes  without  ministers,  to  secure  either 
parishes  or  rectors,  as  the  case  may  be.  Your 
rector  has  before  him,  at  this  time,  no  less 
than  six  requests  by  clergymen  for  parishes, 
and  four  requests  from  parishes  to  secure  for 
them  rectors.  These  requests,  often  urgent, 
always  important,  cannot  be  warded  off,  but 
demand  and  must  receive  due  attention,  and 
thus  absorb  another  fraction  of  your  minister’s 
time.  The  visiting  required  to  be  done,  the 
visits  to  be  received,  the  letters  to  write,  and 
the  attention  which  is  solicited  by  the  various 
members  of  the  congregation  and  community, 
not  merely  to  their  spiritual  wants,  but  to  their 
temporal,  from  the  getting  up  of  a school  to 
the  securing  for  some  poor  widow  a warrant 
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for  bounty-lands;  from  the  sending  a boy  to 
college  to  the  putting  out  of  a boy  to  a trade; 
from  the  getting  of  a patient  into  the  hospital 
to  the  making  out  of  papers  necessary  for  a 
bequest ; from  being  the  referee  of  parental  or 
conjugal  sorrows,  to  sifting  the  credentials  of 
some  friendless  adventurer;  these,  multiplied 
many  fold,  are  among  the  items  which,  in  one 
form  or  other,  daily  press  upon  your  pastor’s 
mind  and  time.  I had  the  curiosity,  a year  or 
two  since,  to  keep  a memorandum  of  the  calls 
made,  the  calls  received,  and  the  letters  writ- 
ten, during  three  months,  and  it  was  as  follows : 
in  January,  I made  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  calls;  in  February,  one  hundred  and  ten; 
in  March,  one  hundred  and  fifty-one;  total,  in 
three  months,  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 
In  January,  I received  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  calls ; in  February,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen;  in  March,  one  hundred  and  twenty; 
total,  in  three  months,  three  hundred  and 
eighty.  The  number  of  letters  which  I wrote 
in  these  three  months,  mostly  about  Church 
and  missionary  matters,  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six.  These  facts  will  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  demands  made  upon  your  pastor’s 
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time  and  labors;  demands  which  are  based 
on  the  very  position  which  he  holds,  as  rector 
of  this  church;  and  in  meeting  these  demands, 
he  is  directly  or  indirectly  advancing,  as  he 
trusts,  the  great  work  of  his  ministry.  There 
is  an  idea,  in  the  minds  of  some,  that  because 
they  pay  a salary  to  their  rector,  he  is  their 
property,  he  is  their  hired  servant,  and  has 
no  more  right  to  labor  outside  his  parish,  than 
your  domestic  servant  has  to  labor  in  your 
neighbor’s  dwelling.  Such  a view  would, 
indeed,  make  the  ministry  a hireling  ministry; 
but  it  is  a false  view.  You  have  not  bought 
me  up,  soul  and  body,  time  and  talent,  for  your 
especial  use.  I am  set  over  you  in  the  Lord 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  I am  Christ’s  ambas- 
sador, commissioned  by  him  to  minister  to 
you  in  holy  things.  You  pay  me  a salary  as 
Christ’s  minister,  specially,  but  not  exclu- 
sively, to  labor  for  you.  You  support  me, 
because  I am  an  ambassador  for  Jesus,  more 
particularly  set  over  this  portion  of  the  Lord’s 
vineyard ; but  you  cannot  so  selfishly  appro- 
priate me  as  that  I cannot  labor  for  Christ 
whenever  I can  do  so  without  detriment  to 
this  parish,  nor  dare  I so  restrict  my  etforts 
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to  you,  under  the  plea  that  you  pay  my  salary, 
as  to  excuse  me  from  taking  part,  and  an 
active  one,  too,  in  those  outward  instrumen- 
talities for  good  which  God  has  confided,  not 
to  one  church,  but  to  all;  not  to  one  minister, 
but  to  all  the  priests  of  the  Most  High  God. 
To  accomplish  all  this  taxes  the  mind  and 
muscles  of  a minister  to  a degree  which  you 
can  little  imagine.  He  feels  that  he  must 
study,  in  order  that  he  may  rightly  handle 
the  word  of  God,  and  give  to  each  of  his 
hearers  a portion  in  due  season.  Yet  he  can 
study  only  in  broken  intervals,  and  his  ser- 
mons are  composed  in  fragments  of  time,  the 
current  of  thought  being,  perhaps,  constantly 
interrupted,  and  the  glow  of  feeling  often  cooled 
by  the  calls  which  knock  at  his  study-door, 
and  demand  attention.  He  feels  that  he 
must  visit  his  people,  and  he  strives  to  do  so; 
but  here,  also,  he  meets  with  continual  disap- 
pointments and  hindrances,  which  subject 
him,  perhaps,  to  undeserved  blame.  Could  the 
people  of  any  large  city  parish  spend  but  one 
week  in  the  house  of  their  rector,  and  see 
how  occupied  he  is;  how  interrupted  he  is; 
how  diversified  are  the  claims  upon  his  time ; 
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how  multifarious  are  the  things  which  demand 
his  attention;  how  letters  and  visitors  press 
upon  him;  how,  from  early  morning  till  late 
at  night,  one  duty  after  another  tracks  his 
steps  and  employs  his  mind, — they  would  he 
less  disposed  to  blame  any  apparent  remiss- 
ness, and  be  more  tender  of  their  minister’s 
reputation. 

I could  do  much  more  of  visiting  than  I 
now  do,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  my  pre- 
paration for  the  pulpit.  If  you  are  content 
to  have  the  mere  skimmin'gs  of  my  mind,  the 
mere  surface- thoughts,  that  float  there  because 
they  are  light  ; if  you  are  content  with  mere 
extemporaneous  exhortations,  scarcely  rising 
above  mediocrity,  and  no  matter  on  what 
text  based,  running,  at  last,  into  the  same 
well-worn  ruts  of  common-place  thought,  with- 
out originality,  depth,  wisdom,  or  weight ; if 
you  will  substitute  the  veneer  and  varnish  of 
the  sciolist,  for  the  solid  instruction  of  your 
minds  ; if  you  desire  a puling  sentimentalism, 
rather  than  doctrinal  discourses,  and  are  satis- 
fied with  the  puffed-up  sentences  of  the  de- 
claimer,  rather  than  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
word,  then  would  a few  hours,  yea,  minutes, 
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suffice  to  prepare  for  the  pulpit  exercises,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  week  could  be  devoted  to 
visiting  and  receiving  visits,  and  the  hun- 
dred other  interruptions  and  engagements 
which  so  tend  to  secularize  and  debase  the 
ministry.  But  I dare  not  thus  use  the  pulpit. 
The  oil  that  was  to  be  burnt  in  the  holy  place 
of  God’s  earthly  temple,  was  to  be  “ pure  and 
well  beaten,”  free  from  crudities,  and  prepared 
with  daily  care  by  the  officiating  priest ; and 
no  minister  can  either  be  himself  “ a scribe 
instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven,”  or 
be  able  to  rightly  instruct  the  people  of  his 
charge,  who  does  not  diligently  study,  not  only 
God’s  word,  but  master,  as  far  as  possible,  such 
secular  knowledge  as  shall  enable  him  to  break 
to  his  people  the  bread  of  life,  giving  to  each 
his  portion  in  due  season.  The  man  of  God 
who  would  be  “ thoroughly  furnished  unto 
every  good  work,”  must  be  a man  of  study  as 
well  as  of  prayer.  He  must,  as  St.  Paul  directs 
Timothy,  “ give  attendance  to  reading”  as  well 
as  “ exhortation,”  that  he  may  “ show  himself 
approved  unto  God,  a workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word 
of  truth.” 
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Having  considered  how  signally  God  has 
blessed  this  church  in  time  past,  the  question 
now  arises,  what  does  it  behoove  us  to  do,  to 
secure  his  blessing  for  the  time  to  come  ? The 
answer  is, 

1st.  TO  FEEL  OUR  ENTIRE  DEPENDENCE  FOR 
success  on  the  Holy  Ghost. — The  first  sermon 
which  I preached  from  this  pulpit,  as  your 
rector,  was  from  the  text,  “ Ye  shall  receive 
power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon 
you in  which  I endeavored  to  show  that 
there  could  be  no  spiritual  power  in  a church, 
unless  there  was  in  that  church  the  felt  pre- 
sence and  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Ten 
years  oflabor  among  you  have  only  rooted  this 
idea  more  deeply  in  my  mind.  At  the  present 
day,  especially  wdien  so  many  instrumentalities 
are  at  work  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and 
when  human  efforts  are  so  subsidized  and  mag- 
nified, there  is  great  danger  of  overlooking,  or, 
at  least,  of  underrating  the  office  and  work  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Fatal  mistake  ! Each  bless- 
ing of  grace,  each  power  to  labor,  each  promise 
of  truth,  and  each  acting  of  faith,  depends  for 
its  efficacy  on  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  word  of  God  may  be  preached  with  the 
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wisdom  of  a Paul  and  the  eloquence  of  an 
Apollos  and  the  thunder  of  a Boanerges,  but 
it  becomes  “ mighty  through  God”  only  as  it 
is  “ the  sword  of  the  Spirit.”  The  ministry 
may  be  laborious,  studious,  earnest,  but  it  is 
profitless  to  save,  except  as  it  has  the  unction 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  sacraments  are  but 
unmeaning  symbols,  unless  made  life-giving  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  his  office  to  regenerate 
the  soul,  to  “convince  of  sin,  of  righteous- 
ness, and  of  judgment  to  come,”  to  “take  of 
the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them  unto 
men,”  and  to  build  up  the  living  stones  of  the 
living  temple  of  the  Church.  As  well  expect 
a man  to  live  without  the  breath  of  life,  as  for 
a soul  to  have  life  without  the  inbreathings  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  A man  may  have  a heart 
perfect  in  its  mechanism,  muscles  properly 
adjusted,  nerves  ramifying  into  every  part  of 
the  system,  but  until  God  breathes  into  him 
the  breath  of-life  he  is  but  a statue,  a corpse; 
but  when  that  chest  heaves  with  breath,  when 
those  lungs  fill  with  vital  air,  then  will  the 
heart  pulsate,  and  the  muscles  contract,  and 
the  nerves  thrill  through  all  their  delicate 
network,  and  life  will  everywhere  abound. 
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Just  so  with  a church.  It  may  possess  every 
needed  organ  and  instrument  of  action,  it  may 
have  an  apostolic  ministry,  an  orthodox  creed, 
true  sacramen  ts,  a preached  Gospel,  a devotional 
liturgy,  the  outward  form  and  semblance  of 
a living  church,  but  it  is  only  a piece  of  eccle- 
siastical sculpture ; beautiful  it  may  be,  but 
cold,  inanimate,  until  the  Holy  Ghost  breathes 
into  it  the  breath  of  spiritual  life,  and  when 
that  inbreathing  is  felt,  then  is  life,  vigor, 
growth,  beauty,  imparted  to  every  organ  and 
instrumentality  of  the  Church,  and  it  becomes 
indeed  “ a King’s  daughter  all  glorious  within, 
whose  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold.” 

And  here  permit  me  to  remark,  that  the 
spirituality  of  any  church  is  only  the  aggre- 
gate spirituality  of  its  individual  members. 
There  is  no  church  holiness  distinct  from  indi- 
vidual holiness.  It  is  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  heart  of  each  member,  the 
personal  piety  of  its  several  communicants, 
which,  combined,  give  spirituality  to  a church, 
and  enable  it  to  shine  as  a light  in  the  world. 
To  shine  ! aye,  that  is  it.  God’s  command  is, 
“ Arise,  shine,  for  tby  light  is  come !”  Mark 
how  those  workmen,  availing  themselves  of 
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the  low  tides  and  calm  days,  are  drilling  and 
toiling  upon  that  rock,  which  at  high  tide  is 
covered  with  the  sea ! They  sink  deep  their 
foundations ; they  rivet  and  clamp  together 
each  course  of  stones  as  they  add  layer  to 
layer;  and  when  the  graceful  tower  is  built, 
they  dome  it  with  a lantern,  and  in  that  glass 
framework  they  place  a light ; and  all  this 
toil  and  expense  was  borne,  not  that  men 
might  wonder  at  the  skill  of  the  workmen  in 
laying  deep  those  foundations ; not  that  the 
passers-by  might  view  with  complacency  the 
graceful  shaft,  white  and  tall  and  tapering; 
not  that  a few  select  ones  might  marvel  at  the 
machinery  by  which  the  light  is  kept  bright 
and  revolving,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
lens,  by  which  the  rays  are  converged  and 
radiated  : but  its  sole  purpose  was  to  give  light 
in  darkness,  to  guide  the  sailor  over  the  danger 
of  the  sea,  and  to  tell  him,  with  its  tongue  of 
flame,  where  to  steer  and  where  to  find  a 
sheltered  harbor.  So  with  this  church : it  was 
not  built  to  adorn  this  city  with  the  fac  simile 
of  one  of  the  most  classic  temples  of  Greece, 
it  was  not  reared  to  be  a forum  for  the  display 
of  a soul-subduing  oratory,  it  was  not  designed 
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to  minister  to  the  pride  and  partisanship  of 
purse-proud  wealth  and  Pharisee-like  righteous- 
ness; it  was  built  that,  out  of  its  pulpit,  as 
from  out  of  the  lantern  of  the  tower  on  the 
Eddystone  rocks,  light  might  shine;  light  fed 
with  oil  through  the  pipes  of  the  sanctuary; 
light  that  should  shine  into  the  darkest  heart, 
that  should  cheer  the  most  tempest-tossed 
breast,  that  should  guide  the  homeward-bound 
soul,  long  a prodigal,  but  now  returning  to  its 
Father’s  house,  to  the  haven  of  eternal  rest. 

2dly.  It  behooves  us  to  hold  fast  the 

GREAT  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  GOSPEL  OF  CHRIST. 

Thus  far  the  trumpet  of  the  Gospel,  as  blown 
by  the  Lord’s  priests  who  have  ministered 
here,  has  given  no  uncertain  sound.  The 
foundation-truths  of  man’s  total  depravity,  his 
utter  inability  to  save  himself,  the  complete 
worthlessness  of  all  his  so-called  goodness,  the 
alone  sufficiency  of  Christ’s  atoning  blood,  the 
imputed  righteousness  of  Christ  made  ours  by 
faith,  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  man’s  salva- 
tion, election  by  grace,  the  eternity  of  future 
rewards  and  punishment,  and  the  Church  of 
the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth : these  are  some  of  the  massive  founda- 
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tion-stones  which  underlie  the  Gospel  struc- 
ture. No  church  can  be  sound,  healthful,  or 
vigorous,  where  these  truths  are  slurred  over 
or  set  aside.  God  has  given  them  special 
prominence  in  his  word,  and  they  reflect,  when 
rightly  understood,  peculiar  glory  on  the  Di- 
vine character;  and  we  must  hold  them  up 
clearly,  distinctly,  and  unfalteringly.  There 
is  a great  lack  of  doctrinal  knowledge  in  the 
Church,  and  hence  opinions  are  shifting  and 
unsettled ; error  finds  no  firm  resistance,  and 
easily  insinuating  itself  into  the  flaws  and 
crevices  of  a defective  theology,  and  fastening 
its  creeping  tendrils  there,  grows  and  spreads 
until  the  original  truth  is  hidden  by  the  over- 
growing error  which  climbs  into  notice  by  the 
very  buttresses  of  the  doctrines  which  it  con- 
ceals; just  as  we  have  seen  the  Gothic  towers 
and  mullioned  windows  of  some  ancient  abbey, 
so  covered  with  ivy  that  the  beauty  of  the 
structure  could  not  be  seen,  because  of  the 
foliage  which  threw  its  green  mantle  over  the 
ruin.  I do  not  ask  that  you  should  array 
yourselves  as  the  friends  and  advocates  of  any 
human  system  of  theology,  that  you  should 
call  yourselves  Calvinists  or  Armenians,  Au- 
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gustinians  or  Pelagians,  but  I do  ask  that  you 
should  adopt,  in  their  length  and  breadth,  the 
grand,  solid,  heaven-revealed  doctrines  which 
Paul  teaches,  and  Peter  teaches,  and  John 
teaches,  and  James  teaches;  those  eternal 
verities  which  underlie  the  scheme  of  man’s 
redemption,  which  the  natural  man  can  neither 
receive  nor  understand,  but  which  God  hath 
revealed  unto  us  by  his  Spirit,  and  which  can  be 
spiritually  discerned  only  by  him  who  is  taught 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  sit  as  a little  child  at 
Jesus’  feet  and  learn  of  him. 

Since  this  church  was  founded,  there  has 
grown  up  that  whole  system  of  Tractarian  and 
Sacramental  theology,  which,  both  in  England 
and  this  country,  has  so  ravaged  and  desolated 
the  heritage  of  the  Lord.  It  has  been  a test- 
ing-time of  faith  and  piety.  Those  ministers 
and  churches  which  were  “ built  up  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone,” 
have  stood  firm  amidst  the  blowing  winds  and 
the  sweeping  floods  of  error  and  deceit,  because 
they  were  founded  on  a rock ; but  many,  whose 
moral  superstructure  was  built  upon  the  sand, 
who  had  no  underpinning  of  living  faith,  were 
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easily  “ carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine, by  the  sleight  of  men  and  cunning 
craftiness,  whereby  they. lie  in  wait  to  deceive,” 
and  thus  made  perverts  to  a sacramental 
theology  and  a super-ritualism,  which  soon 
landed  them  into  absolute  Popery,  Amidst 
this  shaking  of  old  systems,  and  attempts  to 
introduce  a new  and  soul-destroying  one,  this 
church  has  stood  unmoved.  It  has  main- 
tained, inviolate,  a strict  attachment  to  our 
devout  liturgy ; it  has  held  firmly  to  our  Apos- 
tolic ministry ; it  has  cherished,  decidedly, 
the  distinctive  features  of  our  holy  catholic 
Church ; but  it  has  never  put  sacraments, 
liturgy,  ministry,  ritual  in  the  place  of  Christ; 
never,  with  them,  obscured  or  kept  back  the 
pure  doctrines  of  Christ;  never  substituted 
them  for  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  first,  Christ 
last,  Christ  always,  Christ  everything,  has 
ever  been  the  utterance  of  this  pulpit;  and 
most  emphatically  do  I say,  “ If  we,  or  an 
angel  from  heaven,  preach  unto  you  any  other 
Gospel  than  this,  let  him  be  accursed !” 

Bdly.  It  behooves  us  to  cherish  an  enlarged 
missionary  spirit. — This  has  been  in  past  years 
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a characteristic  of  this  church.  The  first  money 
which  was  contributed  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mission  schools  in  Greece,  came 
from  this  church.  The  money  which  sustained 
Bishop  Southgate  in  his  earlier  missionary 
labors,  was  pledged  for  three  years  by  this 
church.  Two  of  its  members  have  gone  to 
Africa  with  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and 
there  laid  them  in  the  grave  ; and  one  other 
is  now  laboring  most  zealously  in  China ; while 
the  means  which  enable  the  Bishop  of  Africa 
to  purchase  and  make  habitable  a new  and 
healthy  missionary  station,  away  from  the 
malarious  coast,  came  from  the  thoughtful  be- 
nevolence of  one  of  our  dying  communicants. 
Thus  let  it  ever  be.  God  will  bless  no  church 
which  keeps  back  from  him  “ part  of  the  price.” 
He  expects  and  requires  not  only  our  bodies  as 
living  sacrifices,  but  our  wealth  also.  We  must 
regard  ourselves  as  his  stewards,  holding  our 
property  as  trustees  for  him,  and  using  it  to 
promote  his  glory,  if  we  would  enjoy  his  pre- 
sence in  our  heart  or  in  our  church.  A miserly 
church  can  never  be  a thriving  church.  A 
church  which  doles  out  its  pittance  to  the  Lord 
with  a begrudging  spirit,  will  ever  be  weak 
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and  famished.  For  what  is  a missionary 
spirit  ? It  is  a sending  out  spirit,  a sending 
out  of  Christian  truth,  Christian  ministers, 
Christian  salvation,  Christian  churches ; and 
just  in  proportion  as  you  value  these,  by  the 
experience  of  your  own  hearts,  will  you  yearn 
to  send  them  out  to  others.  It  is  when 
churches  do  most  for  Christ,  that  he  does 
most  for  them.  The  gifts  which  are  laid  at 
his  feet,  are  returned  to  us  in  spiritual  bless- 
ings, which  make  us  grow  as  the  corn  and 
spread  abroad  like  the  vine  ; and  the  history 
of  Christianity  proves  that  the  most  liberal 
and  self-sacrificing  churches  are  those  which 
most  shine  as  lights  in  the  world. 

Would  you  be  a strong  and  vigorous  church, 
send  out  your  energies,  work  lustily,  give  libe- 
rally, pray  fervently,  live  holily,  fold  not  your 
arms,  stint  not  your  efforts,  hide  not  your 
Lord’s  money,  but  give  as  God  hath  blessed 
you,  and  labor  where  God  shall  guide  you,  at 
home  or  abroad,  and  you  shall  find  that  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  will  arise  upon  you,  so  that 
“ Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings 
to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising.” 

4thly.  It  behooves  us  to  call  out  and  use 
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THE  LAY  EFFORT  OF  THE  ClIURCH. It  Was  One 

of  the  secrets  of  the  success  of  Dr.  Bedell  and 
Dr.  Clark,  that  they  set  in  motion  so  much 
lay  instrumentality.  Nearly  up  to  Dr.  Bedell’s 
day,  laymen  had  done  but  little  by  way  of 
personal  effort  or  influence  for  the  cause  of 
Christ.  Dr.  Bedell  gathered  around  him  a 
hand  of  warm-hearted,  earnest-minded,  and 
working  men ; and,  like  Ezra,  he  set  each 
man  in  his  appointed  place,  in  repairing  the 
walls  of  our  then  imperfectly  defended  Zion. 
The  spiritual  health  and  vigor  of  a church 
depend  not  so  much  on  its  contemplative 
and  sedentary  piety,  as  upon  its  active  and 
operative  Christianity.  We  want  the  strength 
and  grace  derived  in  secret  in  the  closet,  put 
forth  in  public;  and  where  there  is  always 
kept  before  the  congregation  some  one  or 
more  objects  of  special  interest  to  engage  the 
energies  and  call  out  the  benevolence  of  the 
people,  there  will  ever  result  increased  har- 
mony, piety,  and  power.  It  was  a fearful 
anathema  denounced  upon  Meroz : “ Curse  ye 
Meroz ; curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants 
thereof;  because  they  came  not  up  to  the  help 
of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
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the  mighty.”  It  was  a fearful  record  which 
Christ  made  concerning  Sardis,  “ Thou  hast 
a name  that  thou  livest,  and  art  dead.” 

The  very  genius  of  Christianity  is  aggres- 
sive and  assimilative  activity, grace  in  action; 
and  if  we  would  be  like  our  Divine  Master,  we 
must  work  while  it  is  day;  work  with  our 
hands,  our  tongues,  our  feet,  our  minds,  our 
money,  being  instant  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  as  faithful  laborers  in  the  vineyard  of 
our  Lord.  In  sustaining,  vigorously  and  gene- 
rously, the  ministry,  in  keeping  up  the  secular 
affairs  of  the  parish,  in  supporting  the  Sunday- 
schools  and  Bible-classes,  in  organizing  and 
fostering  missionary  efforts,  in  opening  their 
purses  to  the  calls  of  Christian  benevolence, 
in  standing  on  each  side  of  their  pastor,  and 
holding  up  his  hands,  as  Aaron  and  Hur  stood 
with  Moses,  as  he  prayed  upon  the  Mount, 
that  the  Israel  of  God  may  prevail  over  the 
Amalekites  of  sin,  the  laity  have  a great  and 
responsible  work.  They  have  the  power  of 
prayer,  the  power  of  money,  the  power  of 
co-operative  effort,  the  power  of  sympathy, 
the  power  of  worldly  wisdom ; and  when  these 
are  brought  to  bear  on  any  scheme  of  Chris- 
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tian  benevolence  or  duty,  it  becomes  almost 
a resistless  might,  and  can  bear  along  in  tri- 
umph the  ark  of  the  Lord. 

I make  these  remarks,  not  to  the  men  of 
my  congregation  only,  but  to  the  women  also. 
In  the  Old  Testament  God  made  honorable 
mention  of  what  women  did  towards  erecting 
and  furnishing  the  Tabernacle  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Our  blessed  Lord  often  alludes  to  women 
as  his  helpers  and  succorers,  and  so  respected 
them  as  to  communicate  to  them  first,  some 
of  the  sublimest  doctrines  of  his  grace.  The 
Holy  Apostles  speak  of  women  as  most  faithful 
co-laborers  in  every  good  work ; nor  can  you 
read  their  epistles  without  being  struck  with 
the  frequent  mention  of  pious  and  noble 
women,  whose  labors  were  owned  and  blessed 
of  God.  Women  are  among  the  best  and  most 
efficient  laborers  in  the  Church  of  God.  They 
cannot  minister  the  sacraments,  they  cannot 
fill  the  pulpit,  they  cannot  guide  the  Lord’s 
flock,  they  cannot  legislate  in  the  councils  of 
the  Church ; but  they  can  sway  the  minds  of 
children  and  youth ; they  can,  by  their  godly 
conversation,  win  their  husbands  to  the  faith 
of  Christ;  they  can  illustrate,  in  their  lives, 
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the  most  beautiful  effects  of  piety ; they  can  be 
in  all  places  where  gentleness  and  purity  and 
mercy  are  needed;  they  can  labor  as  man 
cannot  labor,  in  the  domestic  circle,  in  the 
sick  room,  in  deeds  of  quiet  benevolence,  in 
the  unostentatious  works  of  mercy.  Like 
Hannah,  they  can  bring  their  young  sons  to 
the  courts  of  the  Lord,  and  dedicate  them 
to  his  service.  Like  Deborah,  they  can  stir 
up  some  Barak  to  lead  forth  the  Lord’s  hosts 
to  battle  with  the  Lord’s  enemies.  They  can 
sing  with  Mary  the  grand  magnificat,  “ My 
soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit 
hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour or  with 
the  aged  Anna,  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  for 
a Saviour  born,  and  speak  of  him  “ to  all  who 
look  for  redemption.”  Like  Dorcas,  they  can 
be  “full  of  good  works  and  almsdeeds,”  making 
coats  and  garments  for  the  poor  widows  of 
Israel.  Like  Eunice  and  Lois,  they  can  in- 
struct some  youthful  Timothy  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Like  Lydia,  “whose  heart  the 
Lord  opened,”  they  can  shelter  some  perse- 
cuted disciple ; or,  like  Phoebe,  be  “ a succorer 
of  many or,  like  “ the  beloved  Persis,” 
“ labor  much  in  the  Lord or,  like  the  elect 
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lady  of  St.  John,  cause  their  children  to  walk 
in  the  truth.  Woman’s  work  and  agency  are 
fully  and  specifically  acknowledged  in  the 
Bible ; and  the  past  and  present  history  of  this 
church  attests  that  its  prosperity,  its  spirituality, 
and  its  efficiency,  are  largely  due  to  the  devout 
and  honorable  women  who,  in  the  Sunday- 
schools,  the  Dorcas,  the  missionary,  the  sewfing 
circles,  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  the 
alms-giving  to  the  poor,  have,  like  the  women 
of  Galilee,  ministered  to  the  Lord  of  their 
substance,  their  service,  and  their  love.  It 
was  by  a woman  that  our  blessed  Lord  became 
incarnate ; it  is  by  the  lips  of  woman  that  the 
story  of  this  incarnation  is  most  touchingly 
and  effectively  told  from  age  to  age ; it  is  in 
the  elevation  of  woman  that  the  blessings  of 
this  incarnation  are  strikingly  seen;  and  it  is 
in  the  moral  heroism  of  woman  that  the  Gos- 
pel finds  its  richest  trophies  and  its  loveliest 
disciples. 

Brethren,  there  has  been  something  very 
solemn  to  my  mind,  in  thus  reviewing  the 
thirty-five  years’  history  of  this  church.  As 
I stand  in  this  pulpit,  I feel  that  the  sainted 
dead  have  stood  here  before  me.  As  I gaze 
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at  this  font,  I recall  the  fact  that  nearly  five 
hundred  adults  have  here  covenanted  in  the 
sacrament  of  Baptism,  “ to  be  Christ’s  faithful 
soldiers  and  servants,  unto  their  lives’  end.” 
As  I range  my  eye  along  this  chancel,  I see 
class  after  class  coming  hither,  until  nearly 
one  thousand  have  here,  at  the  hands  of  God’s 
chief  minister,  received  the  apostolic  rite  of 
Confirmation.  As  I view  this  table,  there 
rises  before  me  a body  of  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  communicants,  who  here  have  fed, 
in  this  their  spiritual  home,  on  the  memorials 
of  a Saviour’s  death.  Before  this  desk  have 
stood  four  hundred  men  and  women  to  plight 
their  troth  each  to  the  other,  in  the  holy 
estate  of  matrimony ; and  in  that  aisle  have 
been  seen,  more  than  a hundred  times,  the 
bier  and  the  coffin,  and  the  group  of  muffled 
and  weeping  mourners,  bringing  their  dead  here 
to  receive  the  last  rites  of  the  Church,  and  then 
to  bury  them  out  of  their  sight.  And  as  I strive, 
in  imagination,  to  marshal  all  these  groups  in 
one  long  procession,  headed  by  your  former 
pastors,  followed  by  the  train  of  clergy  who 
have  gone  out  from  our  midst,  succeeded  by 
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the  candidates  for  baptism,  the  classes  for  con- 
firmation, the  ranks  of  the  communicants,  the 
bridal  throngs,  the  burial  groups,  filing  through 
that  door,  marching  up  this  aisle,  coming  to 
this  altar,  leaving  here  their  several  vows,  and 
then  passing  away;  some  of  them  to  labor  in 
other  fields;  some  to  attach  themselves  to 
other  churches;  some  to  keep  bright  their 
lamps  of  profession ; some  to  let  their  lights 
go  out  in  darkness ; but  nearly  half  of  them  to 
drop  into  the  grave : I am  filled  with  solemn 
awe  at  the  amount  and  momentousness  of  the 
business  which  man  has  here  transacted  with 
God,  at  the  eternal  interests  which  here  have 
been  shaped  for  weal  or  woe,  at  the  precious 
privileges  which  God  has  here  vouchsafed  to 
the  soul,  and  at  the  vast  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  those  who  have  been  permitted 
to  sit  for  years  under  the  droppings  of  this 
sanctuary,  and  to  hear  from  lips  now  sealed 
in  death,  the  warnings  and  invitations  of  the 
Gospel. 

For  these  privileges  we  must  give  account. 

You  who  have  here  heard  the  thrilling  tones 
of  the  godly  Bedell  as  he  called  you  to  Christ, 
and  yet  have  thus  far  refused  that  call,  must 
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meet  him  at  the  day  of  judgment,  and  before 
God  answer  for  your  neglect. 

You  who  have  here  listened  to  the  tender 
beseechings  of  the  holy  Clark,  as  he  pointed 
you  to  the  open  grave  and  cried,  “ Prepare  to 
meet  thy  God,”  and  yet  have  not  prepared 
yourselves,  must  meet  him  at  the  bar  of  God, 
and  there  answer  for  your  neglect. 

You  who  have  here  been  stirred  by  the 
moving  eloquence  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
Rhode  Island,  as  he  sounded  in  your  ear  the 
Gospel  call,  must  meet  him  before  the  great  white 
throne,  and  answer  why  you  have  neglected 
the  great  salvation ; and  ere  a few  more  years 
shall  have  passed  away,  you  who  now  sit 
before  me,  and  I who  now  preach  to  you,  shall 
stand  together  befoi’e  the  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead,  I,  to  give  an  account  of  my  ministry, 
and  you,  of  the  use  which  you  have  made  of 
these  privileges  of  grace.  And  oh,  beloved, 
what  shall  that  account  be  ? on  which  side  of 
the  Judge  shall  it  find  you?  It  lies  with  you 
now  to  say.  It  is  not  yet  too  late,  though  soon 
it  will  he.  It  lies  with  you  now  to  say  whether 
you  will  reject  the  offers  of  grace,  and  rank 
yourself  among  those  to  whom  the  Judge  shall 
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say,  “Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire, 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels;”  or 
whether  you  will  accept  the  proffered  salva- 
tion, and  through  faith  in  Christ,  and  “clothed 
upon”  in  the  robe  of  his  justifying  righteous- 
ness, will  take  your  place  among  those  “ who 
have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,”  and  to  whom  the 
King  shall  say,  “ Come,  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.” 

And  now  I drop  the  curtain  of  the  past,  and 
turn  my  face  to  the  unraised  curtain  of  the 
future.  The  curtain  of  the  future,  hands  of 
earth  cannot  lift  up ! Yet  as  I stand,  like  a 
priest  in  the  olden  temple,  before  the  veil 
which  hides  from  my  eyes  the  future,  let  me 
fill  my  censer  with  the  frankincense  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiving,  and  light  it  with  coals  from 
off  the  golden  altar  of  the  sanctuary,  and  as 
its  fragrant  clouds  roll  up  against  the  unlifted 
curtain,  let  them  float  heavenward  these  prayer 
breathings  of  my  soul  for  the  members  of  this 
church : “ Behold,  0 God,  this,  thy  Zion,  the 
vine  of  thine  own  planting,  the  Israel  of  thine 
own  choosing!  Guide  them  in  their  wilder- 
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ness-march  by  the  cloud-pillar  of  thy  presence; 
feed  them  with  manna  from  heaven  and  water 
from  the  smitten  rock,  that  bread  of  life  and 
that  water  of  life  found  in  Christ  alone.  Let 
thy  Urim  and  thy  Thummim  be  with  these 
thy  holy  ones;  fight  for  them  against  their 
soul’s  foes;  open  a way  for  them  through 
death’s  cold  stream  into  the  heavenly  Canaan, 
that  there  each  of  this  beloved  flock  may  walk 
in  thy  light,  dwell  in  thy  love,  share  thy  glory, 
and  bask  forever  in  the  beams  of  thy  counte- 
nance, whose  presence  in  heaven  makes  eternal 
day.” 


APPENDIX 


I. 

THE  CORNER-STONE. 

Thursday  afternoon,  at  5 o’clock,  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  took  place,  with  the  ceremonies  usual  on  such 
occasions,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop,  the  Bey.  Mr. 
Bedell,  the  Episcopal  clergy  generally,  of  this  city  and  its 
vicinity,  and  a large  company  of  citizens. 

After  an  appropriate  address  by  the  Kt.  Rev.  Bishop 
White,  the  following  articles  were  deposited  in  a copper 
box,  and  placed  in  the  corner-stone : A splendid  edition  of 
the  Bible  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  a plan  of  the  ele- 
vation of  the  church,  a copy  of  the  address  delivered  on 
this  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  American  coin  of  the 
various  denominations,  together  with  a plate,  on  which  the 
following  inscription  was  engraved  : 

“ Saint  Andrew’s  Church,  built  in  Eighth  Street,  between 
Spruce  and  Locust  Streets.  This  stone  was  laid  on  the  5th 
day  of  September,  1822.  The  Rev.  Gregory  T.  Bedell, 
A.M.,  rector.  Wm.  Thackara,  Cornelius  Stevenson,  Trus- 
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tees,  and  with  John  Haviland,  Building  Committee;  John 
Haviland,  Architect;  John  Toy  and  John  Kempton, 
Master  Masons;  James  Clark  and  Benjamin  Bobbins, 
Builders.  This  corner-stone  was  deposited  by  the  Bt. 
Bev.  Bishop  White,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Diocese,  and  Senior  Bishop  of  the  American  Church. 


II. 

CON  SECB  ATION. 

St.  Andrew’s  Church  was  consecrated  on  Saturday 
morning,  the  31st  of  May.  The  Bt.  Bev.  Bishop  White 
preached  the  sermon,  and  was  assisted  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie, the  Bev.  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  others  of  the  clergy. 

Order  of  Music  for  the  Consecration  of  St.  Andrew*  s 
Church , May  31s£,  1823. 

Yenite.  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  Te  Deum.  Jubilate. 

Sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  verses  of  the  twenty-sixth 
Psalm.  One  hundredth  Psalm.  After  the  sermon,  An- 
them. The  words  chiefly  from  the  one  hundredth  and 
seventh  Psalm.  Music  by  Hasse,  of  Saxony. 

Chorus. — 0 give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  call  upon  his 
name,  make  known  his  deeds  among  the  people.  Glory 
ye  in  his  holy  name,  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever. 

Duet  and  Chorus . — O that  men  would  praise  the  Lord, 
for  his  mercy  endureth  forever.  For  his  goodness  praise 
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the  Lord,  and  for  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of 
men,  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever.  Let  them  sacrifice 
the  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving,  and  declare  his  works  with 
rejoicing. 

Duet. — That  they  would  exalt  him  also  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  people,  and  praise  him  in  the  seat  of  the  elders. 

Chorus. — 0 give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  &c. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  structure  has  been  carried 
up,  is  remarkable.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  in  September 
last ; nine  months  ago  the  stone  which  forms  part  of  the 
fabric  was  unquarried ; the  bricks  were  unburnt ; the  wool, 
out  of  which  the  lining  of  the  pews  has  been  made,  was 
on  the  backs  of  the  sheep ; now  the  interior,  though  all  the 
decorations  are  not  quite  completed,  is  prepared  for  the 
accommodation  of  a congregation  ; the  gallery  pews  will, 
we  understand,  be  lined  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
weeks,  after  which,  the  workmen  will  proceed  immediately 
to  erect  the  portico;  and  it  is  thought  the  steeple  will  be 
raised  this  season  as  high  as  the  octagon.  The  church, 
when  finished,  will  be  the  most  elegant  sacred  edifice  in  the 
United  States;  it  will  not,  however,  be  the  most  costly.  By 
adhering  to  one  plan,  and  by  appointing  men  to  superintend 
the  building  who  to  a theoretical  added  a practical  know- 
ledge of  architecture,  economy  has  been  consulted  and 
elegance  attained,  without  the  imputation  of  extravagance 
being  incurred.  G-reat  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Haviland,  the 
architect,  and  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Building  Committee. 
We  are  indebted  to  a friend  for  the  following  particular 
account  of  this  edifice  : 

St.  Andrew's  Church  is  situated  in  Eighth  Street  near 
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Spruce.  Its  front  is  to  the  east,  and  its  main  entrance 
from  Eighth  Street.  Its  length,  including  the  portico  and 
vestry-room  and  base  of  the  spire,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet,  and  its  breadth  sixty-five  feet.  The  front  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  Grecian  Ionic  order, 
taken  from  the  Temple  of  Bacchus  at  Teos,  formed  of  six 
fluted  columns  in  enstyle,  with  a strictly  copied  entablature, 
charged  with  all  the  enrichments  and  members  of  the 
original.  The  proportion  of  the  tympanum  is  one-sixth  part 
of  its  triangular  base.  The  entrance  is  by  a flight  of  six 
marble  steps  (extending  along  the  whole  front),  through  a 
central  door  fourteen  feet  wide  and  twenty-five  feet  high, 
subdivided  into  seven  horizontal  compartments  of  four 
panels  each.  The  facias  of  the  panels  are  bold,  and  en- 
riched with  the  egg  moulding;  the  stiles  and  rails  are 
studded  with  rivets,  giving  the  whole  the  character  of 
strength.  The  nave  is  sixty-one  feet  wide,  and  sixty-nine 
feet  long,  and  is  planned  with  a middle  aisle  six  feet  six 
inches  wide,  and  two  side  aisles,  each  four  feet  six  inches 
wide.  The  pews  are  disposed  in  simple  parallelograms, 
running  east  and  west,  three  classes  of  four,  five,  and  six 
seats  each,  allowing  eighteen  inches  to  each  sitting.  The 
back  is  inclined,  and  the  seat  made  at  right  angles  with  the 
back ; the  general  appearance  of  the  pews  is  that  of  a Gre- 
cian lounge.  In  the  west  end  of  the  church,  facing  the 
main  entrance,  are  placed  the  rostrum  and  chancel;  the 
whole  inclosure  is  seventeen  by  twenty-five  feet.  The 
principal  feature  in  this  design  is  two  large  columns  with 
their  pilasters  and  entablature  of  the  Grecian  Ionic  order, 
taken  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens,  and 
here  executed  with  its  enrichments  in  full,  without  the 
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slightest  deviation  from  the  proportions  given  ns  in  Stew- 
art's Athens.  In  the  frieze  of  the  entablature  is  inserted, 
in  gold  letters,  “ Holiness  becometh  thine  house,  0 Lord, 
forever/' — Extract  from  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 


III. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  DB.  BEDELL. 

Bey.  Gregory  Townsend  Bedell,  D.D.,  was  born  on 
Staten  Island,  New  York,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1793. 

He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in 
1811.  He  prepared  himself  for  holy  orders  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bev.  Dr.  How,  one  of  the  assistant  ministers  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Bishop  Hobart,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1814,  “ within 
one  week  after  he  had  attained  the  canonical  age." 

He  began  his  ministry  in  Christ  Church,  Hudson,  New 
York,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1815.  Was  married  to  Miss 
Penelope  Thurston,  of  Hudson,  on  the  29th  of  October, 
1816;  was  ordained  presbyter  in  July,  1818;  and  in 
October  of  that  year,  moved  to  Fayetteville,  North  Caro- 
lina, having  been  elected  rector  of  St.  John’s  Church.  He 
labored  there  with  great  acceptance  to  the  people,  and 
with  an  ever-ripening  experience  of  truth  in  his  own  heart, 
and  a clearer  apprehension  and  setting  forth  of  it,  until  the 
spring  of  1822,  when,  upon  considerations  of  health  alone, 
he  resigned  the  rectorship  of  the  church,  amidst  the  love 
and  regret  of  a devoted  people. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  honorable  alike  to  the  Vestry  of 
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St.  John’s,  Fayetteville,  and  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Bedell, 
that  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Bedell,  the  Yestry  of  St.  John’s 
expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  Yestry  of  St.  Andrew’s 
by  a series  of  condoling  and  affectionate  resolutions. 

He  reached  this  city  on  the  11th  of  May,  1822,  on  his 
way  to  New  York,  little  thinking  how  great  a work  God 
had  prepared  for  him  to  do  here.  The  request  to  remain 
in  Philadelphia,  came  to  him  under  the  following  circum- 
stances, extracted  from  the  Parish  Becord  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Church. 

May  20th,  1822.  A number  of  Episcopalians,  friends  of 
the  Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell,  met  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  agreeably 
to  previous  notice.  Samuel  J.  Robbins  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  Thomas  Walker  chosen  secretary. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  opened  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
Freeman,  who,  after  stating  the  object  for  which  it  had 
been  requested,  in  detailing  his  views  of  the  expediency 
and  practicability  of  their  accomplishment,  concluded  by 
a motion  for  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  for  obtaining  subscriptions  for  building 
a church,  and  for  a distinct  sum  sufficient  in  amount  to 
afford  a liberal  support  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bedell,  during  the 
period  that  will  intervene  between  the  commencement  and 
completion  of  the  building. 

This  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  appointed  to  act  on  the  committee : 
Paul  Beck,  James  M.  Broom,  William  Thackara,  Stephen 
North,  Cornelius  Stevenson,  Thomas  T.  Stiles,  T.  B.  Free- 
man, Dr.  R.  Povall,  John  White,  E.  S.  Perot,  George 
Hawkins,  Allen  Smith,  John  C.  Pechin,  Henry  Simpson, 
and  Thomas  Walker. 
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On  motion,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Freeman,  and  Mr. 
Stevenson,  were  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bedell, 
and  convey  to  him  the  wishes  of  the  persons  present,  that 
he  would  remain  disengaged  from  any  call  until  after  the 
issue  of  this  meeting  is  known. 

Wednesday  evening,  May  22d,  1822.  After  Divine 
service  in  the  church,  a number  of  the  friends  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bedell  remained,  when  the  following  agreement  was 
entered  into : 

Philadelphia,  May  22d,  1822. 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir  : 

With  pleasure  we  inform  you  that  it  has  been  resolved 
to  secure  your  labors  to  this  city,  by  erecting  a church,  of 
which  you  are  to  be  rector ; and  as  during  the  time  of  its 
erection  your  ministerial  services  among  us  will  be  impor- 
tant, we  hereby  invite  you  to  render  them,  and  pledge  our- 
selves to  see  you  paid  for  the  year  commencing  June  1st, 
the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

We  are,  with  respect  and  affection,  yours,  &c., 

Signed,  William  Thackara, 

Thomas  T.  Stiles, 
Cornelius  Stevenson, 
John  Haviland, 
Benjamin  Robbins. 

Mr.  Bedell  communicated  the  following  answer : 

To  William  Thackara,  Thomas  T.  Stiles,  Cornelius 
Stevenson,  and  others,  Committee. 

Gentlemen : 

As  it  seems  important,  from  a variety  of  considerations, 
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that  my  answer  to  your  communication  of  to-day  should  be 
immediately  given,  I take  the  opportunity  of  saving  that  I 
will  cordially  accept  your  invitation  to  the  rectorship  of  the 
new  church  about  to  be  erected^  and  will  endeavor,  by  the 
help  of  God,  to  carry  the  object  into  successful  operation, 
to  the  good  of  his  Church,  and  the  glory  of  his  holy 
name. 

Signed,  G.  T.  Bedell. 

Philadelphia,  May  23d,  1822. 

On  the  3d  March,  1823,  the  contributors  to  St.  Andrew’s 
Church  adopted  a charter,  became  an  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tion, and  elected  the  first  Yestry. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  his  biographer,  Dr.  Tyng,  that 
“ from  his  entrance  upon  his  duty  as  a pastor  in  this  im- 
portant field  of  labor,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  his  history  is 
entirely  identified  with  that  of  his  church.” 

His  death  took  place  at  the  house  of  Hugh  Boyle,  Esq., 
in  Baltimore,  on  Saturday,  the  30th  August,  1834.  His 
remains  were  brought  to  this  city,  under  charge  of  a com- 
mittee of  the  Yestry;  and  on  Tuesday,  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, the  funeral  services  were  held  in  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  and  his  mortal  remains  were  laid  in  a vault  on 
the  south  side  of  the  church. 

The  Yestry  requested  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng  to  preach  the 
funeral  sermon,  and  he  discharged  that  duty  in  a most 
solemn,  impressive,  and  acceptable  manner. 

Dr.  Bedell  left  a wife,  who  still  lives,  and  two  children ; 
a daughter  and  son,  the  Rev.  G.  Thurston  Bedell,  D.D., 
the  eminently  successful  and  beloved  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension,  New  York. 
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IV. 

SKETCH  OF  KEY.  DR.  CLARK. 

Rev.  John  Alonzo  Clark,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1801.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  eleven  children,  and  two  of  his  brothers,  Wil- 
liam Atwater  Clark  and  Orin  Clark,  became  clergymen  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  confirmed  in  Manlius, 
Onondaga  County,  New  York,  where  his  eldest  brother  was 
then  preaching.  He  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tady, in  July,  1823.  Rt.  Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  now  Pro- 
visional Bishop  of  New  York,  was  his  college  room-mate. 

After  studying  at  the  New  York  Theological  Seminary, 
he  was  ordained  deacon  in  All  Saints’  Church,  New  York, 
by  Bishop  Hobart,  April  12,  1826. 

He  married  Miss  Sarah  Buell,  of  Fairfield,  Herkimer 
County,  New  York,  October  5th,  1826,  and  immediately 
after  entered  upon  his  missionary  duties  at  Palmyra,  Wayne 
County,  and  in  the  neighboring  towns  of  Lyons  and  Sodus. 
Three  years  after  he  was  called  to  Christ  Church,  New 
York,  as  assistant  rector,  tffe  Rev.  Dr.  Lyell  being  rector. 

In  the  fall  of  1832  he  accepted  the  call  to  Grace  Church, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  On  the  1st  of  September, 
1835,  he  began  his  labors  as  rector  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church. 
During  the  year  1837  he  was  mostly  abroad,  travelling  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  which,  however,  was  but  partially 
restored.  In  February,  1843,  he  sent  the  following  letter  of 
resignation  to  the  V estry  : 
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Philadelphia,  February  28,  1843. 

To  the  Wardens  and  Vestrymen  of  St.  Andrew's  Church. 

Gentlemen  : 

After  much  prayerful  deliberation,  I have  come  to  the 
determination  to  request  you  to  permit  me  to  resign  the 
charge  and  rectorship  of  St.  Andrew's  Church.  You  are 
aware  that,  for  a considerable  period,  I have  been  suffering 
in  my  health  in  a way  that  has  disabled  me  from  perform- 
ing the  amount  of  pastoral  labor  I desired. 

I have  been  indulging  the  hope  that  my  health  would, 
in  time,  be  so  far  re-established  that  I might  ultimately 
meet  all  the  responsibilities  of  my  office,  so  that  the  interest 
of  the  parish  would  not  suffer  through  any  lack  of  service 
on  my  part;  I cannot,  however,  reasonably  indulge  this 
hope  any  longer,  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  my  medical 
adviser  is  decided  in  his  opinion  that  my  only  prospect  for 
recovery  or  prolonged  life  is  rest  from  public  speaking,  and 
a relinquishment  of  the  arduous  labors  of  a pastoral  charge ; 
on  the  other  hand,  I see  a vast  amount  of  parochial  duty 
and  diversified  ministerial  labor  which  I cannot,  in  my  pre- 
sent state  of  health,  possibly  perform,  but  which  appear  to 
me  very  essential  to  the  growth,  interests,  and  prosperity  of 
any  church : under  this  view  of  the  case,  I feel  it  my 
bounden  duty  to  tender  you  my  resignation  as  rector  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church. 

You  can  well  conceive  that  I have  not  come  to  this  deter- 
mination without  many  long  and  painful  mental  struggles. 
I feel  my  heart  knit  by  no  ordinary  ties  to  the  congregation 
of  St.  Andrew's.  No  minister  need  expect  or  desire  a 
larger  amount  of  happiness  than  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  enjoy  in  my  pastoral  connection  with  this  church.  Time 
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can  never  efface  the  memory  of  the  pleasant  intercourse, 
the  happy  seasons  of  spiritual  refreshment,  the  spontaneous 
effusions  and  multiplied  evidences  of  warm  personal  regard, 
which  have  cheered  and  irradiated  my  path  during  a period 
of  nearly  eight  years  of  ministerial  labor  among  you. 

In  severing  this  pleasant  connection,  I desire  to  leave  my 
recorded  testimony  in  relation  to  the  warm  and  deep  affec- 
tion I feel,  and  ever  shall  continue  to  cherish,  for  the  people 
among  whom,  with  so  much  personal  comfort,  and  I trust 
with  spiritual  advantage  to  immortal  souls,  I have  exercised 
my  ministerial  office.  While  this  is  the  state  of  my  mind 
to  the  congregation  generally,  it  is  most  emphatically  so 
towards  all  the  individuals  that  compose  the  body  I address. 

Be  pleased  therefore,  gentlemen,  to  accept,  personally 
and  individually,  for  yourselves,  the  expression  of  my 
warmest  regard,  and  the  assurance  that  I shall  continue  to 
esteem  you  as  among  my  most  attached  and  valued  friends. 

You  will  also  please  to  consider  this  communication  as  a 
formal  resignation,  on  my  part,  of  the  charge  and  rector- 
ship of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Philadelphia. 

With  every  sentiment  of  respect  and  esteem, 

I am,  gentlemen, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 
(Signed)  John  A.  Clark. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas,  This  Vestry  have  received  a communication 
from  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  proposing  to  resign 
the  rectorship  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  on  account  of  the 
feeble  state  of  his  health,  they  desire  to  record  their  high 
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estimation  of  the  spiritual  and  faithful  manner  in  which  he 
has  discharged  the  important  duties  of  his  office,  and  their 
sincere  personal  affection  and  respect  for  himself,  and  also 
their  grateful  sense  of  the  Divine  blessing  which  has  so 
richly  rested  upon  his  labors  in  this  congregation.  There- 
fore, 

Resolved,  That  in  consideration  of  the  services  rendered 
to  St.  Andrew’s  Church  by  the  Rev.  John  A.  Clark,  D.D., 
the  rector,  and  of  the  present  feeble  state  of  his  health, 
and  for  and  towards  his  future  maintenance  and  support, 
the  Yestry  do  appropriate  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  be  paid  to  the  said  John  A.  Clark,  in  way  and 
manner  hereinafter  specified. 

Kesolved,  That  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  John  A. 
Clark,  D.D.,  rector  of  this  church,  presented  at  the  last 
meeting  of  this  Yestry,  be  now  accepted. 

Kesolved,  unanimously,  That  we  cannot  consent  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  connection  which  has  hitherto  united  us 
to  our  venerated  pastor,  without  the  expression  of  the  most 
painful  sympathy  with  him  for  the  cause  which  has  ren- 
dered it  necessary,  and  of  the  hope  that,  by  a cessation  from 
the  labors  of  the  pulpit,  his  health  may  be  restored  and  his 
useful  life  prolonged. 

Kesolved,  That  in  parting  with  him  we  desire  to  bear 
the  strongest  testimony  to  his  faithfulness  as  a pastor,  to 
the  purity  and  piety  of  his  life,  and  to  the  talents  which 
have  made  him  useful  not  only  to  his  own  congregation,  but 
to  the  Church  at  large. 

Kesolved,  That  he  will  take  with  him  into  private  life,  or 
into  whatever  field  of  usefulness  the  providence  of  God 
may  lead  him,  and  in  which  his  health  may  allow  him  to 
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be  employed,  the  personal  respect  and  sincere  affection  of 
every  individual  of  this  Yestry. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  furnish  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Clark  with  a copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

Though  unable  to  labor  longer  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  still 
indefatigable  with  his  pen ; and  with  an  astonishing  in- 
dustry, even  in  the  midst  of  severe  suffering,  he  toiled  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of  his  holy  Church. 
His  editorial  duties  in  connection  with  the  Episcopal  Re- 
corder, he  continued  to  the  last;  and  only  two  days  before 
his  death,  though  scarcely  able  to  stand,  he  dictated  an 
article  for  the  next  week’s  paper. 

Sunday  (the  day  before  his  death)  he  passed  in  his  chair. 
In  the  afternoon  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Clark, 
visited  him  and  prayed  with  him,  though  Dr.  Clark  was 
then  too  feeble  to  engage  in  any  conversation.  He  retired 
to  rest  as  usual  on  Sunday  night;  towards  morning  he 
awoke,  but  it  soon  appeared  that  his  mind  was  wandering ; 
in  a short  time  he  sank  into  a state  of  unconsciousness,  from 
which  he  was  never  aroused.  Quietly  and  without  appa- 
rent pain,  his  ransomed  spirit  passed  away  from  earth,  on 
the  27th  of  November,  1843. 

The  Vestry  of  the  church  were  immediately  called 
together,  and  the  following  extracts  from  the  minutes  will 
show  their  proceedings  and  evince  their  feeling : 

At  a special,  meeting  of  the  Yestry  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  held  on  Monday  evening,  27th  November,  1843, 
The  chairman  stated  that  the  meeting  had  been  called 
in  consequence  of  information  having  been  received  of  the 
death  of  the  late  rector  of  the  church,  the  Rev.  John  A. 
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Clark,  D.D.,  who  died  at  his  residence,  in  Sansom  Street, 
this  day. 

Whereupon,  the  following  resolutions,  expressive  of  the 
feelings  of  the  Vestry,  on  this  mournful  event,  were  una- 
nimously adopted,  and  the  secretary  requested  to  furnish  a 
copy  of  the  .same  to  his  family. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  received,  with  feelings  of  pro- 
found sorrow,  the  intelligence  of  the  decease  of  our  late 
rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Clark ; and  that  while  the 
Church  at  large  has  reason  to  mourn,  in  his  removal,  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  most  useful  members,  it  especially  be- 
comes this  parish,  the  scene  of  his  last  labors,  to  lament 
his  departure,  to  revere  his  memory,  and  to  cherish  an  affec- 
tionate remembrance  of  his  virtues,  his  piety,  and  his  use- 
fulness. 

Resolved,  That  we  most  deeply  sympathize  with  his 
bereaved  widow  and  family,  in  this  mournful  event,  and 
tender  them  the  expression  of  our  heartfelt  condolence  in 
their  sorrow  and  affliction. 

Resolved,  That  the  wardens  be  authorized  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  funeral,  and  that  the  expense 
thereof  be  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  church. 

Resolved,  That  the  Wardens  be  requested  to  have  the 
church  put  in  mourning  for  the  deceased,  and  that  the 
vault  now  occupied  by  the  deceased  members  of  the  late 
rector’s  family,  be  appropriated  for  his  interment,  and  for 
the  use  of  his  family. 

Resolved,  That  the  Vestry  attend  his  funeral  in  a body 
on  Wednesday  next. 

Extract  from  the  minutes. 

George  Hawkins, 

Secretary. 
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His  funeral  took  place  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  29th  November,  when  a sermon  was  preached 
by  Dr.  Tyng,  the  cherished  friend  and  fellow-laborer  of 
the  first  two  rectors  of  St.  Andrew’s. 

He  lies  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Andrew’s,  within 
a few  feet  of  the  vault  which  contains  the  remains  of  his 
predecessor;  and  eight  beloved  children  lie  beside  him,  to 
rise  with  him  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  His  wife 
and  one  son,  John  A.  Clark,  Esq.,  a young  lawyer  of  this 
city,  only  remain  of  his  once  numerous  family. 

The  ministry  of  Dr.  Clark  was  eminently  a fruit-bearing 
one.  He  was  wise  in  winning  souls,  and  though,  in  his 
lifetime,  he  was  made  the  honored  instrument  of  leading 
hundreds  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins 
of  the  world ; yet  even  now,  being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh 
and  blesseth  the  world  by  the  works  of  his  pen,  which  are 
now  scattered  throughout  the  land,  and  which  still  preach 
with  renewing  and  sanctifying  power,  through  the  aid  of 
God’s  holy  Spirit,  though  the  tongue  of  the  speaker  is  still, 
and  the  hand  of  the  writer  is  dust.  In  the  great  day  of 
account,  multitudes  will  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. 


V. 

SKETCH  OF  BISHOP  CLARK. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  March  Clark,  D.D.,  was  born 
in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  July  4th,  1812.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact,  that  three  of  his  brothers  are  now  minis- 
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ters  of  Christ,  viz.,  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Clark,  D.D.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  Rev.  George  H.  Clark,  rector  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Clark, 
rector  of  St.  John's,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

After  graduating  at  Yale  College,  in  1831,  he  studied 
theology  at  Princeton,  and  left  the  Seminary  there  in  1835. 
He  preached  but  a few  months  as  a Presbyterian  minister, 
when  he  sought  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  was 
ordained  deacon,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Boston,  by  Bishop 
Griswold,  in  January,  1836. 

He  was  soon  elected  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Boston,  in 
which  church  he  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood,  by  Bishop 
Griswold,  and  where  his  preaching  attracted  marked  atten- 
tion, and  his  labors  were  signally  blessed  in  the  building 
up  of  this  young  parish. 

He  was  elected  rector  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church  in  Oc- 
tober, 1843,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  1st  of 
November  following.  He  immediately  took  a high  stand 
among  the  clergy  and  in  the  diocese,  as  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  Convention  of  1845,  after  the  withdrawal 
of  Dr.  Tyng,  Mr.  Clark  and  Dr.  Bowman  (the  present 
Assistant  Bishop),  nearly  equally  divided  the  votes  of  the 
clergy,  for  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1847,  he  resigned  the  rectorship  of 
St.  Andrew's,  to  take  the  place  of  assistant  minister  on  the 
Green  Foundation,  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston. 

From  thence  he  subsequently  removed  to  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, having  been  elected  rector  of  Christ  Church,  and 
he  was  occupying  this  important  post  when  he  was  chosen 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Rhode  Island,  and  rector  of  Grace 
Church,  Providence. 
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He  was  consecrated  to  the  Episcopate  in  Grace  Church, 
Providence,  December  6,  1854. 


VI. 

LIST  OF  CLERGYMEN 

WHO  HAVE  BEEN  CONNECTED  WITH  ST.  ANDREW'S 
CHURCH  AND  CONGREGATION. 

[Note. — C.  means  confirmed  in  St.  Andrew’s.  S.S.S. — Sunday- 
school  Scholar.  S.S.T. — Sunday-school  Teacher.  * Dead.] 

Rev.  Cornelius  Stevenson  Abbott,  S.S.S.  Christ  Church, 
Warren,  Ohio. 

Rev.  John  Alberger,  S.S.T. # 

Rev.  Gregory  Thurston  Bedell,  D.D.,  S.S.S.,  S.S.T. 
Ascension  Church,  New  York. 

Rev.  Wm.  Y.  Bowers,  S.S.T.,  C.  St;  Mark’s,  Lewis- 
town,  and  Trinity,  Locke’s  Mills,  Pennsylvania. 

Rev.  De  Witt  Clinton  Byllesby,  S.S.S.,  S.S.T.,  C.  St. 
James’s,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Rev.  Morrison  Byllesby,  S.S.S.,  S.S.T.,  C.  St.  Paul’s, 
Minersville,  Pennsylvania. 

Rev.  Faber  Byllesby,  S.S.S.,  S.S.T.,  C.  St.  Peter’s, 
Uniontown,  Pennsylvania. 

Rev.  John  Barnwell  Campbell,  S.S.S.  Late  Rector  St. 
Philip’s,  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Rev.  R.  Bethell  Claxton,  D.D.,  S.S.S.,  S.S.T.  St.  Paul’s, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Rev.  John  William  Claxton,  S.S.S.,  S.S.T.,  C.  St. 
Davids,  Manayunk,  Pennsylvania. 

Rev.  Francis  Clements,  S.S.S.,  S.S.T.,  C.* 

Rev.  Samuel  Clements,  S.S.S.,  S.S.T.,  C. 

Rev.  Thomas  Crumpton,  S.S.T.  Christ  Church,  Alle- 
ghany City,  Pennsylvania. 

Rev.  Daniel  H.  Deacon,  S.S.T.,  C.  Henderson,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Rev.  William  N.  Diehl,  S.S.T.,  C.  St.  John  Baptist, 
Germantown. 

Rev.  Southerland  Douglass.* 

Rev.  Richard  Bache  Duane,  S.S.S.,  S.S,T.,  C.  St. 
Michael's,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Rev.  Albert  W.  Duy,  S.S.S.,  S.S.T.,  C* 

Rev.  C.  H.  Ewing,  S.S.S.* 

Rev.  Thomas  B.  Flower,  C.  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
Wood’s  Hole,  Massachusetts. 

Rev.  Thomas  L.  Franklin,  S.S.T.,  C.  St.  John’s,  Mt. 
Morris,  Western  New  York. 

Rev.  Kingston-  Goddard,  C.  Church  of  the  Atonement, 
Philadelphia. 

Rev.  J.  McAlpin  Harding,  S.S.T.,  C.  Athens,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Rev.  G.  Emlen  Hare,  D.D.,  S.S.T.  St.  Matthew’s, 
and  Professor  of  Diocesan  Training  School,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  N.  Sayre  Harris,  C.  Trinity  Church,  Hoboken, 
New  Jersey. 

Rev.  Matthew  Henry  Henderson,  D.D.,  S.S.T.  Ema- 
nuel Church,  Athens,  Georgia. 

Rev.  J.  Aspinwall  Hodge,  S.S.S. 

Rev.  John  F.  Hoff,  C.  Trinity  Church,  Towsontown, 
Maryland. 
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Rev.  George  Payne  Hopkins,  S.S.S.,  C.  Trinity  Church, 
Freeport,  Pennsylvania. 

Rev.  James  T.  Hutcheson,  S.S.T.  Church  of  the  Epi- 
phany, New  Iberia,  Louisiana. 

Rev.  Ormes  B.  Keith,  S.S.S.  Church  of  our  Saviour, 
Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania. 

Rev.  Alfred  Louderback,  C.  Trinity  Church,  Davenport, 
Iowa. 

Rev.  Alexander  G.  Mercer,  S.S.T.,  C.  Trinity  Church, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Rev.  Erasmus  James  P.  Messenger,  S.S.T.,  C.*  Late 
Missionary  to  Africa. 

Rev.  William  Herbert  Norris,  S.S.T.,  C.  Christ  Church, 
Woodbury,  New  Jersey. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Pleasants,  Washington  City. 

Rev.  Samuel  Randall,  S.S.T.,  C.  Grace  Church,  Madi- 
son, New  Jersey. 

Rev.  John  P.  Robinson,  S.S.T.  St.  Mary's,  Free  Church, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Rev.  James  W.  Robins,  S.S.S.,  S.S.T.,  C.  Principal 
Episcopal  Academy,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  William  Y.  Rooker,  S.S.T.,  C.  Officiating  in  Eng- 
land. 

Rev.  William  C.  Russell,  S.S.T.* 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Smith,  C.  St.  John's,  Free  Church, 
Wheeling,  Virginia. 

Rev.  John  Tetelow,  S.S.T.,  C.  Grace  Church,  Hulme- 
ville,  Pennsylvania. 

Rev.  Frederick  S.  Wiley.  Christ  Church,  New  York. 
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Recapitula  tion. 

Total  clergy,  .... 

44 

Confirmed  in  St.  Andrew’s,  . 

27 

Sunday-school  scholars,  . 

17 

Sunday-school  teachers, . 

29 

Dead,  ...... 

7 

Candidates  for  Orders  from  St.  Andrew's. 

Hale  Townsend. 

Thomas  H.  Cullen. 

Henry  B.  Monges. 

Missionaries  who  have  been  Members  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church. 

Rev.  B.  J.  P.  Messenger,  to  Africa.  Dead. 

Miss  Jeanette  Conover,  to  China. 

Miss  Sophia  M.  Smith,  to  Africa.  Dead. 

Bedell  Le  Yun  (a  Chinese),  about  to  sail  for  China,  to  join 
the  Mission  as  a teacher,  in  the  employ  of  the  Foreign 
Committee,  and  as  a candidate  for  orders  under  Bishop 
Boone. 


VII. 

CLERGYMEN  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  OFFICIALLY 
CONNECTED  WITH  ST.  ANDREW’S. 

RECTORS. 

Rev.  Gregory  Townsend  Bedell,  D.D.  Elected  by  sub- 
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scribers  to  church,  May  22d,  1822;  by  Vestry,  May  8th, 
1828.  Died,  August  30th,  1834. 

Rev.  John  Alonzo  Clark,  D.D.  Elected  July  13th,  1835. 
Began  his  ministry  September  1st,  1835.  Resigned  March 
3d,  1843.  Died  November  27th,  1843. 

Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  March  Clark,  D.D.  Elected  October 
3d,  1843.  Began  his  ministrations  November  1st,  1843. 
Resigned  May  1st,  1847. 

Rev.  William  Bacon  Stevens,  M.D.,  D.D.  Elected  Oc- 
tober 4th,  1847.  Began  his  ministrations,  August  1st, 
1848.  Instituted  September  3d,  1848. 

ASSISTANTS. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Alden. 

“ William  H.  Reese. 
u John  Cole. 
u George  Mintzer. 

“ Jacob  Douglass. 

“ Richard  Channing  Moore. 

“ Herman  Hooker,  D.D. 
u William  N.  Diehl. 

“ John  F.  Hoff. 

“ L.  P.  W.  Balch,  D.D. 

“ S.  W.  Hallowell. 

“ N.  Hoppin. 

“ N.  P.  Tillinghast. 
u Francis  J.  Warner. 
u Henry  B.  Barton. 
u Horatio  Gray. 

“ Daniel  Kendig. 
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Rev.  John  B.  Henry. 
u William  Chauncey  Langdon. 


VIII. 

✓ 

LIST  OF  VESTRYMEN  OF  ST.  ANDREW'S; 
FROM  ITS  ORIGIN  TO  1858. 

Henry  Kuhl. 

John  Redman  Coxe,  M.D. 

James  M.  Broom. 

William  Thackara. 

Samuel  Keith. 

Robert  A.  Caldcleugh. 

Jonathan  Patterson. 

John  Andrews. 

^Cornelius  Stevenson. 

George  Jones,  M.D. 

George  Feinour. 

Lawrence  Brown. 

Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell. 

James  Dundas. 

John  Goddard. 

J acob  Lex. 

Israel  Kinsman. 

Samuel  J.  Robins. 

Samuel  Stones,  M.D. 

David  Ellmaker. 

Samuel  Nicholas. 


Ill 


John  Kersley  Mitchell,  M.D. 
*Thomas  Robins. 

Andrew  D.  Cash. 

Lambert  Duy. 

John  C.  Pechin. 

William  Welsh. 

*George  Hawkins. 

Thomas  Allibone. 

* Arthur  G.  Coffin. 

* Abraham  J.  Lewis. 

Britain  Cooper. 

John  J.  Yanderkemp. 

Samuel  Grant. 

Samuel  Davis. 

M.  Brooke  Buckley. 

Stephen  Baldwin. 

Rev.  Thomas  M.  Clark. 
Gideon  Burton. 

^Christopher  Wetherill. 
*John  Bohlen. 

*Stephen  G.  Fotterall. 
William  Keith,  M.D. 

George  Woolsey  Aspinwall. 
Winthrop  Cunningham. 
Benjamin  G.  Godfrey. 

*Isaac  Hazlehurst. 

*John  D.  Taylor. 

Joseph  H.  Hildeburn. 

*J.  Fisher  Learning. 

* Joseph  H.  Klapp,  M.D. 
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WARDENS. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Coxe. 

*C.  Stevenson. 

Jacob  Lex. 

Lambert  Day. 

John  C.  Pechin. 

Dr.  William  Keith. 

Arthur  Gr.  Coffin. 

*John  D.  Taylor. 

SECRETARIES. 

Jonathan  Patterson. 

G-eorge  Hawkins. 

John  Bohlen. 

John  D.  Taylor. 

*J.  Fisher  Learning. 

* Now  irr  office. 


IX. 

SOCIETIES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  Missionary  Association  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church. 

2.  The  Female  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Religion. 

3.  The  Dorcas  Society. 

4.  The  St.  Andrew’s  Missionary  Sewing  Circle. 

5.  The  Mission  School  Society. 

6.  The  Parochial  Association. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

Two  Bible  Classes. 

One  White  Male  School. 

One  White  Female  School. 

One  White  Infant  School. 

One  Colored  Male  School. 

One  Colored  Female  School. 

One  Colored  Infant  School. 

One  Mission  School,  of  both  sexes. 

The  colored  schools  are  held  in  spacious  rooms  in  Eleventh 
Street  below  Pine,  and  are  schools  of  peculiar  interest  and 
promise. 

The  Mission  School  is  now  held  in  Bond  Row,  Thirteenth 
Street  below  Federal.  But  a lot  has  been  purchased  in 
Thirteenth  Street  below  Prime,  and  measures  are  now 
being  taken  to  erect  a suitable  building;  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  soon  grow  into  a church.  The  Rector  most  cordially 
commends  this  Mission  to  the  liberal  support  of  the  con- 
gregation. 


x. 

LIST  OF  COMMUNICANTS  OF  ST.  ANDREW’S 
CHURCH. 

[Note. — The  Rector  begs  leave  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  congregation  to  this  List  of  Communicants,  with  the 
request  that,  if  there  be  any  mistakes  by  omissions  of 
names,  misspelling,  or  otherwise,  they  may  be  communi- 
10* 
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cated  to  him.  He  desires  to  make  his  list  as  perfect  as 
possible,  and  will  be  thankful  for  any  information  which 
will  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  desire. 

He  would  call  the  attention  of  the  communicants  to  the 
following  legislation,  on  this  subject,  by  the  General  Con- 
vention of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church : 


CANON  XIII,  of  1856. 


“ Of  removal  of  Communicants  from  one  Parish  to  another. 


u A communicant  removing  from  one  parish  to  another, 
shall  procure  from  the  rector  (if  any)  of  the  parish  of  his 
last  residence,  or  if  there  be  no  rector  from  one  of  the 
wardens,  a certificate,  stating  that  he  or  she  is  a communi- 
cant in  good  standing;  and  the  rector  of  the  parish  or 
congregation  to  which  he  or  she  removes,  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  receive  him  or  her  as  a communicant  until  such 


letter  be  produced.”] 

Anderson,  Celeste  Y. 
Atlee,  Elizabeth 
Atkinson,  Margaret  H. 
Arnold,  Mrs. 

Ashurst,  Harriet 
Aspinwall,  Anna  R. 
Allen,  Mrs. 

Ash,  Cordelia  E. 
Atkinson,  Jane 
Aldrich,  Lucy 
Ashwood,  Margaret 
Ash,  Thomas 


Ashurst,  J ohn 

Anderson,  Major  Robert,  U. 
S.A. 

Anderson,  Eliza  Mcl.  C. 

Buckley,  Mary  S. 

Baldwin,  Mary 
Bullock,  Joseph,  M.D. 
Bullock,  Sophia  B. 

Bullock,  Mary  B. 

Benson,  Sarah 
Benson,  Harriet  S. 
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Brown,  Charlotte  A. 
Brown,  Elizabeth 
Brown,  Kate 
Brown,  Frederick,  Jr. 
Brown,  Elizabeth 
Brown,  Maria 
Buchannan,  Letitia  E. 
Buchannan,  Bebecca  S. 
Buchannan,  Letitia 
Butler,  Eliza 
Buckley,  Hannah  A. 
Barlow,  Alice 
Brinton,  Elizabeth 
Byllesby,  Mary 
Byllesby,  Limella 
Burnett,  Abby 
Baker,  Mary  B. 

Boggs,  Sarah 
Bayle,  Ann 
Berret,  Anna 
Bache,  Margaret 
Burrows,  Anne 
Bradley,  Sophia 
Bohlen,  John 
Bohlen,  Catherine 
Borden,  Edw.  P. 
Borden,  Mary  L. 
Britton,  Mary  Ann 
Britton,  Sarah 
Bennison,  Margaret 
Booth,  Mary 


Babcock,  Elizabeth 
Babcock,  Maria  L. 
Brightly,  Charles  H. 
Brightly,  Harriet 
Bills,  Margaret 
Biddle,  Thomas  A. 
Biddle,  Julia 
Brice,  Mrs. 

Borie,  Clementina 
Brewster,  Frederick  C. 
Bullitt,  Terese  L. 
Buckley,  Sarah  Penrose 
Brewster,  Emma 
Bates,  Emma 
Boggs,  Virginia 
Bird,  Eliza  V.  L. 
Barclay,  Mary  Ann 
Brolasky,  Bosaline 
Bastian,  Huber 
Barton,  Anne 
Bunting,  Elizabeth 

Claxton,  Louisa 
Clark,  Sarah  Buel 
Coffin,  Arthur  Gr. 

Coffin,  H.  M. 

Clark,  Lydia 
Clark,  Bebecca 
Clark,  Harriett  B. 
Cooper,  Anna  M. 

Cooke,  John 
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Cullen,  George 
Cullen,  Thomas  H. 

Cullen,  Matilda  A. 

Cresson,  Margaret  B. 
Clayton,  Susan  M. 

Clayton,  Mary 
Clayton,  John 
Clayton,  Annie  B. 

Cross,  Ann 
Clark,  Williamina 
Clapier,  Teresa 
Copperthwaite,  Sarah 
Coffin,  Lemuel 
Coffin,  Armantine 
Coffin,  Mary  F. 

Cochran,  Jane 
Chamberlain,  Samuel,  M.D. 
Clark,  John  A. 

Clark,  Augusta 
Crenshaw,  Edmund  A. 
Crenshaw,  Mary  Couch 
Cummins,  Mrs.  D.  B. 
Coxhead,  Mary  Ann 
Curtis,  John  H. 

Cullen,  Mary  Jane 
Conover,  Jeanette 
Cox,  Thomas  F. 

Cox,  Mrs. 

Conover,  Mary  Adelaide 
Cuthbert,  Mrs. 

Coxhead,  Sarah 


Condie,  Eliza 
Curtis,  Harriet 
Collinson,  Edward 
Cresson,  Mary 
Carter,  Emma 
Cooper,  Jane  C. 

Conner,  Louisa 
Conner,  Commodore  Thomas 
A.,  U.S.N. 

Cummins,  Alexander  G. 

Cox,  James  S. 

Campbell,  Eliza  Ann 

Duane,  Deborah 
Duane,  Matilda  Campbell 
Dale,  Matilda 
Diehl,  Ellen  L. 

Dawes,  Sally 
Douglass,  Abigail 
Dunbar,  Elon 
Dunbar,  Mrs. 

Dolby,  Ann 
Dawes,  J.  Crawford 
Dawes,  Susan  * 

Delacroix,  Joseph  T. 
Delacroix,  Mary  M. 

Drayton,  Mrs. 

Dickey,  Matilda  V. 

Duy,  Charles  A. 

Duy,  Susan 
Dobbyn,  Margaret 
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Dewees,  Miss 
Durborrow,  Mrs. 

Dalsen,  Anna  0. 
Dudgeon,  Fanny  Ann 

Emory,  Mrs. 

Emory,  Ellen  H. 

Eccles,  Mrs. 

Eccles,  Abigail 
Ella,  Rachel  W. 

Earyre,  Hannah 
Elliott,  Margaret 
Ellsegood,  William  H. 
Ellsegood,  Josephine  S. 
Eisenberry,  Mrs. 
Eisenberry,  Matilda 
Easby,  William 
Egner,  Emma  H. 
Eiselen,  Louisa 
Elliott,  Ellen 

Faussett,  Anna 
Fort,  Glorvina 
Fotterell,  Sarah 
Francis,  Ann 
Francis,  Mary 
Fisher,  Elizabeth 
Fotterall,  Stephen  G. 
Fotterall,  Cornelia 
Frenaye,  Hetty 
Fergusson,  Elizabeth  W. 


Flaherty,  Ann 
Ford,  Ann 

Fairthorne,  Frederick 
Fairthorne,  Emma 
Fairthorne,  Falkner 
Fry,  Hannah 
French,  Sabilla 
Fox,  George  Sidney 
Fox,  Amanda 
Finleyson,  Isabella 
Fryer,  G-reville  Edward 
Fryer,  Otho  Hudleston 
Fryer,  Helena  W.  L. 
Fryer,  Augusta  H.  A. 
Fleming,  William  B. 
Fox,  Harriet 
Farr,  Margaret 
Fort,  Clara  J. 

Fuller,  Mary 
Fuller,  Eliza 
Frazier,  William 
Frazier,  Louisa 

Grant,  Julia 
Grant,  William  S. 
Goddard,  Louisa  B. 
Good,  Hannah 
Gardom,  George 
Gardom,  Mrs. 

Garland,  Elizabeth  E. 
Griffith,  Margaret 
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Golding,  Eliza  Jane 
Graffen,  Robert 
Graffen,  Eliza 
Graffen,  Anna  B. 
Gibbons,  Mary  Ann 
Gilpin,  Mary 
Gobi,  Margaret 
Gorbutt,  Mrs.  M. 
Gorbutt,  Mary 
Goodfellow,  Sarah 
Griffith,  Isabella 
Gillespie,  Mary  Jane 
Gilbert,  Mary 
Griffith,  Lucy 
Gilpin,  Eliza 

Houard,  John  J.,  M.D. 
Houard,  Emily 
Hodge,  Margaret 
Harris,  Robert 
Hanly,  William 
Hanly,  Maria 
Hanly,  Octavia 
Hufty,  Catherine 
Hawkins,  George 
Hawkins,  Gertrude 
Holland,  Martha  H. 
Hale,  Sarah  J. 

Hale,  S.  Josepha 
Hildeburn,  Joseph  H. 


Hildeburn,  Mrs. 
Hammitt,  Rachel  E. 
Hood,  Eliza  A. 

Harlan,  Eliza 
Hazlehurst,  Isaac 
Hazlehurst,  Caroline  E. 
Hesser,  Anna 
Herse,  Mary  Ann 
Herse,  Sarah 
Hayden,  Mrs. 

Herring,  Louisa  A. 
Herkness,  Mary  Ann 
Halstead,  G.  W. 
Halstead,  Mrs. 
Halstead,  Anna  Spencer 
Halstead,  Henrietta  S. 
Hickey,  Alice 
Hickey,  Josephine 
Hambright,  Eliza 
Hansell,  Rebecca 
Hayward,  Mary 
Henderson,  Hannah  L. 
Hutton,  Maria  C. 
Hanly,  Cherry  Maria 
Hickey,  Catherine 
Hubbard,  Catherine 
Hamilton,  Mabel 
Hamilton,  Mary  Jane 
Hamilton,  Jane 
Holmes,  Robert 
Howell,  Charles 
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Habersham,  Lieut.  Alex- 
ander W.,  U.S.N. 
Habersham,  Jessie  Steele 
Humphreys,  Agnes 
Humphreys,  Nannie  G. 
Hesser,  Anna  M.  W. 
Henning,  Mary 

Irwin,  Mary  B. 

Irwin,  Eliza  M. 

Jones,  Anna  0. 

Jenkins,  Edward 
Jenkins,  Sarah 
Jenkins,  Mary 
James,  H.  Louisa 
Johnston,  Eliza  W. 

Jacobs,  Mrs. 

Johns,  Emily  Albert 

Keith,  Sidney 
Klapp,  Joseph,  M.D. 
Klapp,  Anna  P. 

Klapp,  Rebecca 
Klapp,  Eliza  Louisa 
Kerler,  Ann 
Kneely,  Catherine 
Kelly,  Margaret  K. 

Kelly,  Deborah  K. 

Kater,  Joanna  P. 

Kenny,  Mary  Carson 


Kearney,  Margaret 
Keen,  Lucinda  A. 
King,  Annie 
Kenton,  Matilda  H.  L. 
Kent,  Hannah 

Lex,  Elizabeth 
Lex,  Anna  Maria 
Lewis,  Anna  Maria 
Lilly,  Rebecca 
Lilly,  Jane 
Lilly,  Mary 
Land,  Sarah 
Lukens,  Mary  Ann 
Leverett,  Elizabeth  B. 
Lewis,  Eliza  H. 

Leidy,  Lydia  P. 
Lawyer,  Elizabeth  S. 
Laurence,  Mary 
Lewis,  Ann 
Landon,  John 
Landon,  Elizabeth 
Landon,  William  B. 
Logue,  Rebecca  J. 
Learning,  J.  Fisher 
Lafitte,  J.  L. 

Lewis,  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Lewis,  Margaretta 
Lanman,  Ann  C. 
Louderback,  Benjamin 
Louderback,  Barbara 
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Leamy,  Ann 
Lee,  Robert  L. 
Louderback,  Jane 
Loud,  Racbel  C. 

Loud,  Elizabeth  P. 

Lewis,  Mary 
Lewis,  David 
Lewis,  Mrs.  D. 

Lockhart,  Margaret 
Louderback,  Marianne 
Langdon,  Rev.  William  C. 
Langdon,  H.  Agnes 
Landreth,  H.  R. 

Landreth,  Mrs. 

Lea,  Mrs.  Isaac 

Mackay,  Mary 
McKee var,  Captain  John 
McKeevar,  Harriet  B. 
McKeevar,  Elizabeth  C. 
Moult,  Arthur  A. 

Moore,  Martha  R. 

Myer,  Margaretta 
McConnell,  Catherine 
Monges,  Ann 
Monges,  Henry  B. 
McCorkle,  Martha 
Maris,  William 
McG-onigle,  William 
McGonigle,  Margaret 
Magee,  Ann 


Miller,  Anna  Matilda 
Marshall,  John 
Marshall,  Sarah 
Murfin,  Mary 
Mitchell,  Mrs. 
Mitchell,  Harriet 
Morris,  Elizabeth  Gr. 
Matthieu,  Elizabeth 
McMeny,  Mrs. 
Marshall,  Deborah 
Mitchell,  Jane 
Magee,  Charles 
McMullan,  Mr. 
Madeira,  Adelaine  L. 
McKnight,  Elizabeth 
McDaniel,  Anna 
Mabury,  Mrs. 
Mulford,  Emma 
McClery,  Jane 
Montgomery,  James 
Montgomery,  Rebecca 
Morris,  Jane 
Mellon,  Charles 
Mellon,  Clara 
Mellon,  Julia 
Mendleshon,  Caroline 
Maris,  Margaret 
Maris,  Rachel  Ross 
Maris,  Archer 
Medara,  Milton  B. 
Morris,  Caroline 
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Morris,  John  H. 

Maul,  Jr.,  James 
Maul,  Louise 
Mitchell,  Ed.  Coppee 
Mitchell,  Maria 
Manly,  Margaret 
Maris,  Jr.,  William 
Maris,  R.  R. 

McCarter,  Sarah  Elizabeth 
McMullen,  Mary 
McDowell,  Alletta 
Morris,  Anne  Buckley 
Morris,  Israel  W. 

Morris,  Galloway  C. 
Medara,  Mary 
Moore,  Kate  B. 
Moorehead,  William  G. 
Moorehead,  Sarah 
Myers,  Mrs.  A. 

Myers,  Isabella 

Nicholas,  Maria 
Nicholas,  Mary 
Newman,  Jr.,  John  B. 
Newman,  Anna  Coxe 
Nelson,  Mary 
Nelson,  Jane 
North,  Emeline 
North,  Maria 
North,  Ella  H. 

Nancrede,  Louisa 


Nancrede,  Mary 
Neidhard,  Isabella 
Newbold,  Mary  F. 
Nichols,  Harriet  Agnes 
Norris,  Mrs. 

Oat,  Maria 

Potter,  Sarah 
Potter,  Elizabeth 
Potter,  Sarah  R. 

Potter,  Harriett© 

Perot,  Annie 
Perot,  Hannah 
Perot,  Effingham 
Pierpont,  Frances 
Pritchett,  Lydia 
Packer,  Hannah 
Parke,  Margaret 
Place,  Elizabeth  V. 
Parker,  Rachel 
Patterson,  Sarah 
Patterson,  Mary 
Prestman,  Sarah 
Peterson,  A.  L. 
Phluright,  Lydia 
Physick,  Mrs. 

Platt,  Emily 
Powers,  Ellen  Shepherd 
Pritchett,  Augusta 
Peterson,  Mary  L. 

11 
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Paul,  Mrs.  J.  W. 

Radbourne,  Elizabeth 

Platt,  Mary 

Radbourne,  Sarah 

Perkins,  Sallie  R. 

Roberts,  Eliza 

Perkins,  Margaret  R. 

Rees,  Virginia 

Perkins,  Mary 

Rhees,  Rebecca  Ann 

Pepper,  S.  C. 

Roberts,  John  F. 

Philips,  Elizabeth 

Roberts,  Elizabeth  Jane 

Philips,  Rebecca 

Robson,  Mary 

Paul,  Kate 

Reeves,  Martha 

Peterson,  Emily 

Ryeress,  Ann 

Price,  Anna  D. 

Robarts,  Mary 

Paxon,  Mrs.  E.  M. 

Rjeress,  Robert  W. 

Potts,  Samuel 

Richards,  Mary 

Potts,  Mrs. 

Richards,  Mr. 
Richards,  Mrs. 

Quigley,  Nancy 

Rockendor,  Mary 

Quigley,  Elizabeth 

Redner,  Lewis  H. 

Quandale,  Annie  H. 

Reynolds,  Mary 
Russell,  Kate  S. 

Robins,  Thomas 

Russell,  Emma  L. 

Robins,  Eliza 

Robins,  William 

Robins,  Emily 

Reynolds,  Capt.  A.W.,U.S.  A. 

Richards,  Elizabeth 

Robbins,  Elizabeth  G. 

Robinson,  Mary  Ann 

Rutter,  Levi  T. 

Rich,  Adela 

Rand,  Ellen 

Ralston,  Ashbel 
Ralston,  Eliza 

Roberts,  Emma  M. 

Reeves,  Louis 

St.  Clair,  Anna  Emily 

Randall,  John  F. 

Spoffard,  William  E. 

Randall,  Rachel 

Seegar,  Ann 

Radbourne,  Mary 

Seegar,  Catherine  S-. 
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Stevenson,  Cornelius 
Stevenson,  Mary 
Smith,  Margaret 
Smith,  Harriet  Johnson 
Smith,  Phineas  Jenks 
Smith,  Rebecca  S. 

Smith,  Sarah 
Smith,  Mary  Grant 
Smith,  Mrs.  Eldred. 

Smith,  Charles  H. 

Smith,  Hannah 
Smith,  Mary  Anne 
Smith,  Mary  Jane 
Smith,  Myra'Jane 
Smith,  Stevenson  H. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Capt.  John 
Smith,  Emma 
Smith,  Mary  G. 

Smith,  Mary  Francis 
Smith,  Henry  Augustus 
Smith,  Susan  M.  Couthouy 
Scofield,  Frederick 
Scofield,  Phoebe  K. 
Scofield,  Maria  S. 

Seckel,  Mary 
South,  Eliza 
South,  Mary  H. 

Shedaker,  R.  D. 

Shaw,  Jane 
Shaw,  Christiana  C. 

Scott,  Mary 
Shapley,  Ann 


Stanley,  Elizabeth 
Shivers,  Amelia  K. 
Snider,  Mary  K. 
Stevens,  Alethea  C. 
Stones,  Miriam 
Stelwagen,  Mrs. 
Schriener,  Emma 
Shaw,  Annie 
Seckel,  Virginia 
Stokes,  Cornelia 
Shortridge,  N.  P. 
Shortridge,  Eliza  J. 
Starritt,  Ann 
Steinbrenner,  Harriet 
Scott,  Eliza 
Steinbrenner,  Annette 
Stewart,  Virginia  N. 

Taylor,  George  W. 
Taylor,  Sophia 
Thompson,  Sophia  M. 
Twells,  Sarah 
Taggart,  Frances 
Thompson,  Jane 
Tatem,  Mary  Ann 
Taylor,  Frances 
Tathem,  C.  L. 

Talbot,  Annie  P. 
Thomas,  Sarah  M. 
Taylor,  Eunice  A. 
Turner,  Charlotte 
Tams,  Eugenia 
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Taylor,  Gertrude 
Thackara,  Rebecca 
Thomas,  William  C. 
Thomas,  Sarah  A. 
Thompson,  Aaron 
Thompson,  Ann 
Taylor,  John  D. 

Taylor,  Sallie  P. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Charles 
Taylor,  Mary 
Taylor,  Elizabeth  C. 
Townsend,  Hale 
Tams,  Anna  H. 
Taggart,  Elizabeth 
Taylor,  John  S. 

Terry,  Adeline 

Yrichaux,  Anna 
Yrichaux,  Matilda 
Yeacock,  Jane 
Yeacock,  Eliza 
Yincent,  Jane 

Wetherill,  Christopher 
Wells,  Louisa 
Ward,  Ursula 
Ward,  Ursula  B. 
Wallington,  Mary  Ann 
West,  Mary  S. 
Wiltberger,  Meta 
Wiltberger,  Eliza  E. 
West,  Rebecca  E. 
Woodman,  Susan 


Whipple,  Sarah  C. 
Wellington,  Eliza 
Wright,  Harriet  G* 

Wheeler,  Mary 
Woodbridge,  Lydia 
Wills,  Thomas  Edward 
Wills,  Mary  Louisa 
Wetherill,  Jr.,  John  P. 
Wetherill,  Caroline  J. 

Walsh,  Elizabeth  H. 

Webb,  Eliza 
Wetherill,  Sarah 
Westby,  Emma 
Whalley,  E. 

Wevill,  George 
Wilson,  Mrs. 

Wagner,  Louis 
Winning,  Mary  L. 

Westervelt,  Martha 
Williams,  Mrs.  Reed 
Wood,  Marie  J. 

Way,  Elizabeth 
Way,  Mary  H. 

Way,  Phoebe  F. 

Washington, Marie  Antoinette 
Wistar,  Harriet  W. 

Waller,  Amanda  M. 

White,  Lavinia 
Wiles,  Harriet  C. 

Wiergman,  Mary  J. 

Yun,  Bedell  Le 
Yard,  Miss 
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